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ON THE PRESENT STAGNATION OF TRADE 
AMONGST THE IRISH MANUFACTURERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


I FEEL it my duty, if I cannot point out a remedy for the distresses 
of the manufacturers and tradesmen of the sister kingdom at least to 
lend my aid, in preventing the unwary and ignorant from being misled 
with false notions concerning the causes thereof, as propagated by most 
of the disaffected and murmuring prints of the day. 

The idea that the present stoppages of many of the staple manuface 
tures of Ireland is brought on through the war, and decrease of our 
trade and commerce J flatly deny. The greatest point seems to have 
been made at the falling off from the woollen manufacture, and again 
from the defalcation of the sale of Irish linens ; but if the recollection 
of a moment is given it will be found, that this is not derived from a 
stoppage of trade in the export of that country, but the traffic is 

‘ carried into other channels; look at the substitution of calicoes and 
cottons within the two last years, and these alone will, in a great mea- 
sure, account for the deficiency in the Irish woollen and linen manu- 
factory. 

The channels of trade and commerce are continually fluctuating and 
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taking different sources, but it will be generally found that a falling 
off in any one particular branch is amply made amends for by new 
fashions and different modes of manufacture: perhaps the perseverance 
and ingenuity of the Scotch, in particular, may have attracted more 
than their share of the manufactures of the united kingdom; but let the 
perseverance of the sister kingdom retaliate, and find employment for 
the sons of Erin in the cotton nsanufactures, which she would be ena- 
bled to do on as advantageous terms as in Yorkshire or Lancashire. I 
will allow this cannot be effected at the moment, nor a carder of wool 
be readily brought to manage a jennie, but time and perseverance will 
accomplish much, with the assistance of public-spirited individuals, 

The light manufacture of Irish poplins, of late years, has been car- 
ried on to a great extent, and great benefit to the country, and ought 
to be allowed as something in the balance side of the manufactures of 
Ireland. 

At the unhappy moment, whilst particular local causes have contri- 
buted to a stagnation of the manufactures of the sister kingdom, and 
the most unforeseen events in our own have deranged the wheel of 
trade and commerce, the greatest labour is bestowed by the mischievous 
and wicked to persuade the public mind that the temporary marks of 
distress, which have appeared amongst the labouring and manufacturing 
classes of Ireland, has entirely been brought on by the Union; why 
might not a similar cause have been applied to the temporary stagna- 
tion of manufacture which, some years since, took place at Coventry, 
Birmingham, and Manchester, and ascribe the falling off of trade 
there to the erection of villages in Scotland, which now carry on 
extensive branches of the trade and manufactures formerly occupied 
solely by these towns; and the grand original of distress to have been 
the Scotch union! 

We have been broadly told that the union had destroyed all the ma- 
nufactures of Ireland. Yet we are at the same time told that thousands 
of the working manufacturers had been suddenly tarned adrift and 

_ were starving in the streets. How, if all the manufactures had been 
destroyed by the union, thousands of working manufacturers could have 
been at once, and within these few weeks turned adrift, did not appear 
necessary to the ingenious author to account for. We were told that 
tae union had destroyed all the trade: and we are assured, that the 
distress among the merchants is universal: that it has pervaded the 
whole island, and produced dismay and want in the most remote parts 
of it. 
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But the difficulty of finding merchants in every quarter, even the 
most remote, when a// trade had been destroyed, and merchants too, of 
such extensive dealing as that the effects of their immediate transac- 
tions should operate so powerfully upon the whole map of the com- 
munity as to embrace all its ranks, did not occur to these malignant 
writers, or if it did occur, they had a front hardy enough to contem- 
plate it unabashed. Yet even Winifred Jenkins, when she was told 
that nothing was to be had to eat in Scotland but sheeps’ heads, disco - 
vered, after some cogitation, that if she had not been a fool, she 
might have known, that where there were sheeps’ heads there must 
have veen sheeps’ carcases also. 

That there has been lately a considerable degree of distress among 
the mercantile and manufacturing interests of Ireland, must be ac- 
knowledged. But it may easily be demonstrated that this distress has 
proceeded, not from a permanent, but from a temporary cause. First— 
until very lately, we have not heard of any peculiar embarrassments 
amongst the merchants, or distress amongst the artizans, and the late 
clamour affords conclusive evidence, that the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile interests are large, powerful, and I may almost say, vital parts 
in the moral frame of this country. How then can such large, power- 
ful, and vital bodies exist if ten years ago a measure was put into exe- 
cution, which had destroyed them all? Again we remember, that not 
long since a clamour was excited against the bank of Ireland for what 
was termed an over issue of paper. The bank demonstrated that the 
increased quantity of notes which had been sent out was not, an over 
issue, but was fairly called for, by the increasing demands of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers to support an increasing trade; and that not 
a note had been issued, for which a fair representative of mercantile 
property had not been in possession of the bank. 

The distress therefore, it may be repeated, proceeds from a tempo- 
rary cause. 

A temporary remedy is commensurate to a temporary evil. 

And this necessarily induces a consideration of the immediate at- 
tention which was given by government to this very interesting 
subject. 

The Duke of Richmond wisely and humanely considered the imme- 
diate and pressing necessity of providing employment for that useful 
class of men, whose daily sustenance, and that of their craving fa- 
milies, depends upon their daily labour. Jf his Grace’s government 
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had the wisdom to discover the cause, it had the power to apply a 
remedy. 

Accordingly a large sum of money, as has been already known to 
the public, was appropiated for the purpose of setting to work those 
manufacturers whose employment had been, by the temporary causes 
already mentioned, suspended. 

The commissioners appointed by his Grace for the purpose, have been 
employed with unremitting activity in applying the fund in the man- 
ner best calculated to produce the quickest and most extended effect ; 
and it will give the public in general great satisfaction to know, that a 
great part of the fund has been already applied in the most efficient 
way; and that at least a thousand persons, on whose labour so many 
distressed families depend, have already, by the judicious assistance of 
the Duke of Richmond’s government, found that prompt assistance, 
witheut which they must have been reduced to the most deplorable 


distress. 
VERAX. 


FOOTWAYS IN THE VICINITY OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 


Ir has often been remarked, and as justly lamented, that the laws of 
Great Britain are not only excellent, and every way sufficient, but 
even superfluous in their various and salutary provisions for the general 
benefit of the commonwealth, if they were properly enforced and car- 
ried into effect. But the misfortune, and a great one it is, which 
strikes every observer is, that in too many cases they are suffered to 
remain dormant, and to be totally useless, by the negligence of those 
whose immediate business it is to administer them duly, with spirit and 
effect, when called for by proper occasions, agreeable to the wise and 
upright intention of the legislature. It is in consequence of this 
guilty and unpardonable supineness, that many excellent and wholesome 
statutes fall into neglect and contempt, are entirely useless, and take 
their sile:t places in dust and cobwebs, like sleeping partners in our 
legal repositories of legislative wisdom. 
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I must confess that it may appear somewhat selfish in me to enter 
into the following detail, but at the same it will be universally allowed 
that the grievance which I mean to complain of, being of a public na- 
ture, and one which tends individually and collectively to threaten 
our “lives and safeties all,” as the good old Chevy Chace ballad has 
it, I trust that your candour and good sense will require no apology for 
my sending you my thoughts on the subject, but rather attend with pa- 
tience to the statement which I hasten to lay before you. 

Usage and custom, as well as law and reason, have determined from 
time immemorial, that for the convenience of travellers of all descrip- 
tions, our public roads should be divided into footways and highways ; 
the first for the accommodation of those who like or find it convenient 
to walk, the last for the use of such as ride on horseback or in car- 
riages. But alas, Sir, this wholesome and wise provision seems in 
great danger of inevitable destruction, for it has been the practice, 
some years past, for those that ride on horseback to mistake their way, 
and, disdainiag to keep within proper bounds, to forsake the highway 
and ride on the footway, to the great annoyance and danger of every 
unfortunate pedestrian that they may happen to encounter. 

Now, Sir, this unlawful custom, for unlawful it is, is peculiarly in- 
jerious to such a man as myself, one extremely fond of the ancient 
habit of walking, and of reflecting and making observations on every 
casual occurrence that may arise; for it often happens that in the 
midst of some important cogitation I am unexpectedly stopped short 
in my thoughts, and in my footway, by an horse or an ass, and in a 
moment compelled to relinquish my mental improvement for personal 
safety. In this instance, Sir, the violation which I complain of is, I 
confess, somewhat from motives of a personal nature, but when we 
consider that other people are equally liable with myself to meet horses 
and asses on our public footways, it will be allowed to be a grievance 
im which the public at large’are deeply interested, not only on account 
of its inconvenience, but the great danger to which the lives of his 
Majesty’s subjects are exposed by so unlawful and so unnecessary a 
practice. 

I cannot refrain here from expressing my utter astonishment that 
this abuse has not, as it seems, been yet noticed by the inspectors and 
Surveyors of the roads in the vicinity of the metropolis! it has stared 
me and others in the face for years; is a growing evil, and tends mate- 
rially to confound the different orders of society in anarchy and con- 
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fusion, by mixing the equestrians and pedestrians in one vulgar mass. 
Surely those gentlemen whose duty it is to inspect the condition of our 
roads cannot be very active in the honest discharge of their duty in this 
particular; to be sure the remuneration js infinitely more valuable to a 
man than the performance of the duty for which he receives it, and it 
is only on this principle that I can account for the indecent and dan- 
gerous trampling of horses, asses, and mules, on the footways with im- 
punity, to the great hazard of every foot passenger, and the vulgar and 
brutish delight of their riders, 

If I am walking towards the metropolis from Greenwich, as I often 
do at six or seven o’clock in the morning, I am sure to see a city buck, 
just spruced out for the day, or a couple of lawyer’s clerks, pacing 
it along the footway in the imitative state of gentility, merely, per- 
haps, because a few seasonable showers have made the highway 
dirty, and the pitiful apprehension of daubing a pitiful cast-off 
rusty second-hand sable. I would recominend to the consideration of 
these puppies, that they will do well to remember thai the levying of 
the penalty of ten shillings on them for riding on the footways might 
probably be their utter ruin, or at least consign their fragrant persons 
to durance vile “until the same be paid;” and also to consult the ve- 
nerable statute to which I allude, in time, to avoid the united horrors 
which I have mentioned, 

A few weeks since, in my way to town, it was my good fortune to 
meet the wife of an eminent green-grocer, tricked out like the lady 
Dulcinea del Toboso, not on ber palfry but on her ass, and to be sure 
madam could not think of riding on the wulgar road, no; she must ride 
on the footway, even if she tramples some of her customers under foot. 
I felt my indignation rise to see this ostentatious coster-monger, this 
retailer of pulse, this purveyor of apples and oysters, trotting along the 
footway in this manner, and informed her, with some pettishness, that 
I believed she had mistaken the road—“ What!” exclaimed she trium- 
phantly, “d’ye think I don’t know the way to Greenwich! ha, ha, ha! 
that’s a good one, Sir, I owe you one.” Then turning to some fellows 
who attended her, she bawled out—“ I say, what a quiz?”” On which 
one of them demanded to know who I was? another, nodding his head, 
said, “‘Good night ;” and then the wretched animal on which this 
Amazon rode happening to bray, the whole troop set off in a peal of 
laughter, 

I thought it unnecessary to provoke a second explosion of abuse 
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and laughter, so continued my journey as well as I could, sometimes on 
the footway, sometimes on the roadway, and giving way to the majesty 
of the people, whether exalted on horses or asses, supposing that if any 
good could be done it must be done by a different mode than by ex- 


postulating with the retailers of vegetables. 

Sometimes I met a sable troop of the Knights of the Shovel, trotting 
on their donkies as stately as aldermen, and you may be Certain on the 
footway. As mankind are all, in different degrees, ambitious, we may 
easily suppose that the sooty fraternity are actuated by this principle 
merely, for it can make no difference to these little ministers of the 
chimney where they ride, whether dirty or clean, but must be placed 
entirely to the account of man’s natural desire for exaltation, When I 
met any of the members of this order, you may be certain that I 
never venture at admonition, for the danger is as apparent as the marks 
of their resentment would be visible; consequently when we encounter 
[ avoid them most sedulously. 

But I am more indignant when I meet sometimes individually or 
collectively some of that eminent and venerable corps, well known all 
over Kent by the appellation of the Kent-street light horse ; these mis- 
creants carry things with a high hand, dash along like a tribe of 
savages, as cruel and unrelenting as the Caffres and Boshmen in the 
land of the Hottentots; I have no alternative when I meet these but to 
take to theditch or the miry road at once, no time must be lost, the up- 
lifted bludgeon is ready to fall on all opposition, whether on the de- 
voted head of calm remonstrance, or on the lank starved suffering sides 
of the miserable animal on which the barbarian rides, 

But, Sir, as it is probable that the guardians of the roads may sup- 
pose, by the jocularity of my style, that I am merely writing for the 
diversion of the reader, I request as honestly as earnestly, that they 
will condescend to examine a little into the reality of what I complain 
of; and that they may know at once that I am above making a Canter- 
bury tale of a real grievance, they need only inspect the roads in the 
vicinity of Greenwich and Woolwich; and, indeed, it is to the gentle- 
men who have the charge of this division that I more particularly ad- 
dress myself, and they will see in a moment that unless some proper 
measures are speedily adopted, the distinction between footway and 
highway will be totally lost, and men and women, ladies and gentle- 
men, children, the halt, the maimed, and the blind, will be blended 
indiscriminately with mules, horses and asses, cows and calves, in utter 
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confusion, and to the manifest danger of the lives and limbs of all the 
king’s loyal subjects. 

I trust that the candour and good sense of the inspectors of the 
roads cannot be offended at the hints which I have thus, in a humor- 
ous manner, offered to their consideration; for the single instance of 
the wretched state of the footway between Greenwich and Woolwich, 
for want of proper attention, will convince them in a moment that my 
complaint is founded in truth; and that some mode on their part 
should be immediately adopted to put a stop in time to so alarming an 
evil; and particularly by proper public notice to inform all holiday 
idlers, Sunday gentlemen, donkey sportsmen, costermongers, the sooty 
tribe, and that outrageous corps, the Kent-street light horse, that heavy 
pains and penalties hang over the heads of all those guilty persons 
who dare to violate the laws by riding on our public footways; and 
that— 

« We have strict statutes and most biting laws (the needful bits and 
curbs for headstrong steeds), which for these nineteen years we have 
let sleep, e’en like an o’ergrown lion in a cave that goes not out to prey; 
now, as fond fathers, having bound up the threatening twigs of birch 
only to stick it in their children’s sight for terror, not for use ; in time 
the rod becomes more mocked than feared; so our decrees, dead to 
infliction, to themselves are dead,—and liberty plucks justice by the 
nose; the baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart goes all decorum.” 


—Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure. 
A PEDESTRIAN. 


—olee 
A NEW TABLE OF METEOROLOGY. 


Tue subjoined table and remarks have been handed to us as the re- 
sult of many years observation, and is constructed upon a philosophi- 
cal consideration of the attraction of the sun and moon, in their several ’ 
positions respecting the earth, and confirmed by the experience of 
many years actual observation, will, without trouble, suggest to the 
observer what kind of weather will most probably follow the moon’s en- 
trance into any of her quarters, and that so near the truth, that im very 
few instances will it be found to fail, 
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Hence the nearer the time of the moon’s change, full and quarters, 
is to midnight, (that is, within two hours before or after midnight) 
the fairer will the weather in that quarter be in summer, but the 


nearer to noon the less fair. 


Also, the moon’s full change, and quarters happening during six of 
the afiernoon’s hours, viz. from four to ten, may be followed by fair 
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weather; but this is mostly dependent on the wind. The same changes, 
during all the hours after midnight, except the two first, are unfavour- 
able tg fair weather. ‘The like nearly may be observed in the winter. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE METHOD OF MAKING 
BRICKS, 
(Continued from page 218.) 


Tue excellency of bricks consists chiefly in the first and last opera- 
tion; for bricks made of good earth, and well tempered, become solid 
and ponderous, and therefore will take up a longer time in drying and 
burning than our common bricks seem to require. It is also to be 
observed that the well drying of bricks, before they are burned, pre- 
vents cracking and crumbling in their burning ; for when the bricks 
are too wet, the parts are prevented from adhering together. The 
best way of ordering the fire is, to make it gentle at first, and increase 
it by degrees as the bricks grow harder. If those several operations 
were properly and duly atiended to we should not see such immense 
waste, and so great a profusion of unburnt and half-burnt bricks, called 
place bricks, as we constantly find on the outsides of our modern 
clamps. For want of due precaution the fire never reaches them in an 
equable degree, and therefure they ought to be totally disregarded and 
laid aside ; but modern ingenuity, and the tricks of the builders, have 
found out a mode of using them less objectionable to be sure than if 
they were consigned to the outside walls, though properly they are not 
fic to be usedany where. It is necessary that the public should be in- 
formed, that these place bricks are now made use ef in the inside walls 
of houses of every denomination, from the hut to the palace; and 
that they are soft, subject to very quick decay, and wherever wet can 


at all get to them, they moulder away with great rapidity ; nor is this 


the only objection to them; they are subject to be acted upon by every 
change of the weather, so that the walls become damp, and the plas- 
tering discoloured, causing the bond timbers and plates to rot; and for 
want of equal solidity with the external bricks the walls crack, the 
timbers swag, because the bearing on them cannot be then any where 
equally poiscd. 

The dampness which so often affects the inside walls is attempted to 
be palliated, or removed, by the introduction of what is called batten- 
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ing, whereby an opening or cavity is left between the brick-work or 


plastering ; but whoever has attentively observed the result of this in- 
yention, which in very many instances has fallen to my lot toy notice, 
will see that the damp arising from these bricks engenders mould, and 
is visible on the frame of the wood used in the battening ; this mould 
is no doubt the secondary cause of the dry rot, since the origin must be 
in the bricks themselves. 

That this is the case may be deduced from this fact, that wherever 
a quantity of those bricks is heaped up together for any length of time, 
they will upon separation be found to have their bases covered with a 
fine white net-work, especially those which are nearest the bottom, 
Hard burnt sound bricks never have this net work grow upon them, 
Jet them lay as long as they may in any situation. This net-work then 
is the plantule of mould. The origin and increase of mould is nearly 
in proportion to the heat of the atmosphere ; its appearance and vege- 
tation are never more sudden than during the summer, and the reason 
seems to be, that the heat of the weather necessarily draws out the re- 
dundant moisture from the bricks, for want of a due circulation of air, 
This moisture attaches itself to the outside of the bricks, and there 
remains, the heat not being sufficient to dry it up, but enough perhaps 
to produce a degree of warmth; it enters into a slow but certain pro- 
cess of fermentation ; and, passing through astate of acidity to putre- 
faction, is of itself sufficient to engender mould, Sometimes it is very 
long before mould is produced on particular substances, either from 
the absence of the seed, or the substance not being well adapted for 
its vegetation ; while in others, the seed has been known to vegetate in 
three hours, The mould from being first white turns yellowish, and 
at last blackens, As it approaches a state of maturity, a kind of 
black dust falls from it, which is the seed of the plantule ; a quantity 
of this dust constitutes the powder, which blackens the hand when 
touched. As this dust and seed is so fine and infinite, it spreads witha 
rapidity equal to the state and condition of the substances which may 
be fit to receive it, and hence may attack a whole building, and be- 
come the means of endangering and eventually destroying the most 
superb edifice. 

Another fact will confirm this reasoning. In pulling down the most an- 
cient houses not an atom of dry rot has been visible, but merely a decay 
in the timbers occasioned by age, because the bricks inside and out 
were alike hard and sound: but where modern ones have been erected 
en the old sites, a very few years have been sufficient to prove, that 
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symptoms of dry rot have manifested themselves in the basement, from 
the great degree of humidity which prevails there. 

If such bricks therefore are not timely removed, all the art of man 
cannot prevent the effects of the dry rot: it is the same with certain 
sorts of stone, which are always damp, be the weather what it may, 
and there the dry rot makes the greater havock. 

Besides the bricks made at the places before-mentioned, there are 
some made at Tooting, of common stocks, at Mr. Brodie’s; at Croy- 
don, by Mr. Cooper; some very good white bricks, and geometrical 
tiles, at Reigate, by Mrs. Lucock; at Send Turnpike, by Mr. Daws; 
at Brook, in the parish of Witley, by Mr. Mitchell; at Wilderwick, 
by Mr. Avery. The common computation is, that every acre will 
yield one million of bricks in every foot in depth, which also includes 
ashes that are usually mixed with it. In general our fields are shallow 
with a bottom of gravel, yet I think they will average nearly five feet, 
though I believe we have none that will run ten, twelve, or more 
feet as about Kingsland, at least such is my information, as well as 
observation. 

There is a duty imposed on bricks by three Acts of Parliament, of 


five shillings for every one thousand of bricks, payable by the maker, 
who is allowed ten for every one hundred when charged in the field, 
before burned, in compensation for all waste, loss, or damages; and 
the duty must be paid in six weeks, Also, 


For every 1000 plain tiles ~......-. Seeccscecccesecce 
For every 1000 pan tiles, or ridge tiles 
For every 100 paving tiles, not exceeding ten inches square 2 5 
If exceeding ten inches, an additional duty of 
For every 1000 tiles, other than the above, by whatever 
WOMC KMOWE <ccccccccoccccecaccsce ecceeccoece 
The price is as under :— 
5. 8. 
Best washed malm or marl stock ....2..... 50 to 60 per 1000 
eeneccene Oe wn eneneweescccccece 4 to 50 
Picked grey stocks 30 to 36 
Common ditto . 26 to 30 
PU TP cdliricdadeisetéseccesdccces 21 to 24 
TROIS cdaiceciccnsicaseds eccccnce 64 
White geometrical tiles.......... ndeaness 64 
Red tiles .... ececcecoecocnccan’ 
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MANUFACTURE. 


Bricks are made by the thousand, as the most satisfactory mode be- 
tween master and man; and a handy man can mould in one day, viz. 
from five in the morning until eight at night, five thousand, To as- 
sist him in the preparation of the soil, &c. from the heap (which is 
usually dug after the season for brick-making is over and laid up) 
there is generally a gang consisting of six persons; one man (but 
sometimes a woman) tempers and prepares the soil, which is done with 
a hoe made long, in the shape of a mattock, a shovel, a scoop, a thick 
plank or board, and a cuckold; with the hoe he pulls down the soil 
from the great heap, which is chopped backwards with the shovel, to 
turn it as often as may be necessary, to mix and thorouglily incorpo- 
rate the ashes and soil together (because it is to be understood that at 
the time the soil is dug out, and made into this heap, a layer of coal 
ashes is alternately placed between a layer of soil, as often and in such 
quantities in each layer as the quality of the soil and other circum- 
stances may make necessary.) The scoop is used to throw water over 
this portion that is pulled down with the hoe, in order that it may be- 
come more and more in a tempering state, more soft and ductile; and 
with the board he kneads it together, over which a certain quantity 
of sand is thrown, and it is then covered with pieces of sacking or mat- 
ting to keep the sun and air from it. A boy of ten or twelve years of 
age scoops or Cuts off a slice with an instrument or shovel having a 
short handle, and the blade of it made concave, called a cuckhold, 
which he brings on his arms to the moulding table, which is placed 
under a moveable shed, upon which a girl of the same age rolls out a 
lump somewhat bigger than will fit the mould, the table having been 
previously strewed with sand. The moulder, afier dipping his mould 
into dry sand placed at one corner of his table, throws the lump pre- 
pared by the gifl into the mould, and with a flat smooth stick about 
eight inches long, previously dipped in a pan of water, strikes off the 
surplus soil ; he then immediately turns out the contents of the mould 
upon a stand or board of the same size with the brick. A boy takes it 
from thence, and places it on a light barrow, with a lattice-work 
frame fixed over the frame of a long barrow, at about three feet high 
above the wheel, and reduced to about eighteen inches in height to- 
wards the handles, forming an inclined plane. The new made bricks 
are placed on this latticed frame, and over them sand is thrown in suffi- 
cient quantities to prevent their adhering to each other, as well as to 
prevent, in a certain degree, their cracking in drying while on the 
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hacks. A girl wheels the barrow to the hacks, and places them with 
great regularity and dispatch one above the other, a little diagonally, 
in order to give a free passage to the air. Each hack is made 
wide enough for two bricks, to be placed edyeways across, with a 
passage between the heads of each brick; they are usually made 
eight bricks high, the bottom bricks at the end of each hack are usually 


old ones. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








‘ON THE RECENT ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
BRITISH NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 


I OBSERVE, in your last number, you have inserted the prospectus 
of a new association lately formed, under the name of the National 
Institution to improve British Manufacture, and the Arts connected 


therewith. This said prospectus I have read over with the greatest 
attention; but the more I consider its utility (at least from what is 
at present developed by the same) the more I am convinced it cannot 
impart those manifold and important objects which it is said to em- 
brace, unless a better explanation is not given than the prospectus at 
present presents, 

We are plainly told, “that hitherto the British arts and manufactures 
have attained no improvement, no perfection; but at one view we are 
to have presented to our inspection, arranged in regular and connected 
. series, all the manufactures and produce of Manchester, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Nottingham, Coventry, Norwich, &c. &c. and the 
ingenious artisan may hereby be enabled to display to the public the 
fruits of his invention or his industry ;” from this it should appear, the 
National Institution is to be a show room or museum of all manufac- 
tured articles in every branch of our extended trade. If so, the pro- 
mises which we are told are to be of dimensions suited to the extent of 
the undertaking, must be upon a scale on which we can form, no idea 
or comprehension, neither is it possible to suppose any place fit for the 
site of this building to be within the bills of mortality ; and it un- 
doubtedly must be intended to be erected on Hounslow Heath or 
Finchley Common. At this great mart also every purchaser of manu- 
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factured articles will know where to apply for the purpose of seeing 
what he actually does want in all its varieties, or see what he is not 
sensible he does want till the view of an object suggests the necessity of 
it. What is the great show of shops in all trades and manufactures, 
the produce of the most distant manufacturing towns, which are daily 
displayed in the different streets of London, of no utility? Does the 
citizen of the British metropolis, or stranger, not kuow where to buy 
a knife the manufacture of Sheffield, or a pair of stockings the manu- 
facture of Nottingham, without running to the National Institution for 
information? Whiy, there are institutions for this purpose, if we may so 
call them, in every street of our great emporium of trade and com- 
merce, As for connection with the different manufacturers, where can 
there be a better than by the riders of the different houses, by which 
each particular trade is regularly made acquainted with every im- 
provement in their different branches, as well as obtain specimens for 
the information of themselves and the consumers. For this establish- 
ment we are told, the manufacturers are to pay an annual sum for the 
privileges to be derived from this institution, and the public are also to 
purchase their admission.on the same terms with other places of public 
amusement; and then follows a list of bankers for subscription to the 
concern, 

However, Mr. Editor, I shall not condemn till a farther and better 
account is given, which, I trust, will soon appear through the medium 
of your work, as you promise. But I must really caution my brother 
John Bull against those butterfiy speculations, which the needy and 
artful are so often painting in the finest colours, to raise a sum of 
money for individual benefit. 

If this leaders of this institution can satisfactorily reply to this it 
will oblige your subscriber, 








SINGULAR ACCOUNT OF A DEAF AND DUMB 
IMPOSTOR IN FRANCE. 


1 might almost have been admitted as a proverb, that whatever else 
@ man might have assumed as his character, that of a person born deaf 
and dumb could never have been werth his while to have persevered in; 
but Paris bas Jately seen an instance of this imposture, and as the 
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history may be usetul, as it certainly is curious, we shail give it at some 
length. L’Avbe Sicard had recei:ed, in the course of last year, so 
many letters from diff-rent parts of France in behalf of a young man 
who described himself as one of his pupils, and who professsed to be 
travelling from province to province, in search of his father and to 
ascertain his family, that he thought proper to insert in the public pa- 
pers a note, dated July 12, 1806, denying any knowledge of such an 
individual, and cautioning the public against deception. The party 
was accordingly seized and imprisoned at La Rochelle. This produced 
a letter from M. Victor Serve, officer of the 66th regiment, dated Ro- 
chelle, October 1806, in which the writer describes himself as doing 
garrison duty in that city, part of which duty consisted in visiting the 
prisons. He says he had seen this young man, who was about twenty- 
five or twenty-six years of age: his figure mild and expressive, his 
address noble and modest, his look downcast, his cheeks not ruddy, all 
his features, as all his attitudes, witnessing his misfortune. He wept, 
and deeply affected all beholders, who amounted to upwards of one 
hundred. He won every heart. His father emigrated in 1792; his 
mother was legally assassinated the same year: a German named 
Vere took him and taught him the French language, as well as he 
could. He died in 1802, Such was his story. He called himself 
Victor de Travanait. The writer then very solemnly attests his con- 
viction that this youth was born deaf and dumb. This letter being 
signed, &e. by the mayor, notary, &c. as authentic, the matter was 
submitted to the Counsellor of State, and after some delay, the young 
man was ordered up to Paris, to be examined at the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. As he could write, the Abbé naturally endeavoured, 
in the first instance, to judge by his written answers to questions whe- 
ther he really was what he pretended to be. His manner of spelling 
words convinced the Abbé at once that he was an impostor; but in 
spite of all his attempts to render this palpable the youth eluded his 
design, and he obtained no decisive proofs in the first examination. A 
second trial was not atteuded with greater Conviction ; the young man 
conducied himself so correctly as perfectly to counteract suspicion. 
Sevc ral days afterwards the youth was put to a third trial; at which 
the Abbé tried him by the easy syllables which the deaf and dumb are 
taught first to pronounce, such as pa, Victor pronounced the vowel 4, 
but not tie consonant, He also acknowledged, that he’ had been 
taught by signs; but he did not understand a single sign which was 
made to him. Convinced now that he was not really deaf and dumb, 
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the Abbé tlireatened to confront him with those persons by whom he 
said he had been taught, and other friends whom he had mentioned ; 
exposing to him at the same time the numerous contradictions of 


which he had been guilty. He denied all, and kept his countenance, 
but desired the examination might close. The next morning, Victor, 
by writing, desired the examination might not be so public; the com- 
pany, accordingly, being selected, Victor drew from his pocket a paper 
which he read with a loud and intelligible vowe.—“'These are the first 
words which have issued from my mouth during four years.’— He said 
that he would have preferred death to this confession ; that M, Sicard 
was chosen to obtain the truth; that he had been vanquished ; that 
no other person should have vanquished him. ‘ In many cities I have 
been subjected to different cruel experiments; but never has the 
smallest symptom of surprise been seen in my countenance. At La 
Rochelle the warder was directed to sleep with me; but even my 
dreams were never expressed by any thing more than guttural sounds. 
Several times have I been purposely awakened out of a sound sleep; 
my alarm was, howevsr, marked by nothing more than a plaintive 
croaking. ‘lhe hundred prisoners who were with me did all which had 
been ordered them, in order to surprise me. In Switzerland, a young, 
rich, and beautiful woman, offered to marry me if I would speak. I 
resisted every thing. Often have I-had the intention of roaming into 
some wood, and living like a beast. At first I did so: I passed a whole 
month living on roots, potatoes, and wild fruits, without tasting bread. 
I am not Victor Travanait but Victor Foy, of Lauzareche, six leagues 
from Paris.” It will readily be supposed that this declaration, from a 
mouth which had been four years closed, produced a great sensation 
among the auditory. it produced no less sensation among the public; 
and on February 24, 1807, the meeting of the institution was full and 
over full of persons curious to see and hear what would pass. The 
Abbé Sicard was obliged to give a second sitting, after the first. was 
over; and to announce that he would give a third, and a fourth, if ne- 
cessary, in order that no individual might depart without full convic- 
tion. Silence was obtained with great difficulty in such an immense 
crowd. After which, M. Sicard caused several of his deaf and dumb 
. pupils to speak. Victor spoke with much timidity and difficulty, hay- 
ing so long lost the use of speech; he read with pain and great hesita- 
tion, in a book which was procured for the purpose. He broke off: 
observing, that his feelings were too strong to sufler him to proceed. 
When the Abbé observed that the Prefect of the Police had given one. 
VOL. ¥. 3 Ff 
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of his shirts to the young man, who was absolutely naked, and other 
clothing also, he being in great distress, a collection was made in his 
favour, This hada great effect on him. Victor observed to the Abbé 
that he had so entirely aceustomed himself to the illusions of his part, 
that he had wnlcarned his hearing. We described as ene of the most 
powerful proofs to which bis constancy had been put, an experiment 
practised on him in Switzerland, “I was a room under interrogation,” 
said he, “where had been previously suspended, unknown to me, im- 
mediately behind me, a great vase full of copper money, suddenly 
the cord was cut, and the whole came tumbling down with a prodigious 
clatter. Yet not the slightest indication of any emotion was discovera- 
ble in my countenance.” Such was the termination of a deception 
which had imposed on parts of Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
and France! The pens of Paris are preparing memoirs of this singu- 
Jar young man; he has furnished the materials during his long deten- 
tion. It is reported that they will contain uncommon ideas, and very 
interesting adventures. 
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*« What we call time enough, always proves little enough "—Dr. Franklin, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


a 
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Won what evident force does this sentence continually strike us, 
in respect of the completion of any work in hand, or debts to be paid. 
Agreeable, indeed, a8 a hasty promise and quick performance might 
frequently be, I have always found them act more to the contrary than 
otherwise ; for, by an oversight, an ill adventure or hindrance that was 
not thought of at the time, delays have occurred in the completion 
that ought to have been avoided. I consider those slow to promise 
quick to perform, and would always forego, for my own part, Two 
days longer, than by pressing the time be disappointed in one. Tlie 
disugreements that arise frequently lay in one party not thinking for 
the other, nor taking into gonsideration, “ if he had the work to do, or 
the debt to pay,” it is the headstrong and uncontrolable dispositions 
that are the greatest cause of enmity in others, and uneasiness to 
themselves; what I conceive that we are to profit in the above motto, 
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is, that in all our agreements we take it into consideration and provide 
for those unaccountable hindrances that we cannot foresee, this would add 
much to the pleasure of business in others, as well as in that of 


your’s. 


An Old Correspondent, 
Chapel Street, Oct. 10, 1810. J, G. 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE REPORT OF THE 
BULLION COMMITTEE. - 


(Continued from p. 350.) ° 


Ir appears from the report that the Directors of the Bank who were 
examined, as well as several merchants, ascribed the high price of gold 
bullion in this country to two reasons:—Ist. That gold bore a high 
price on the continent, by which they roust have meant a higher price 
than here, and so much higher as to make it advantageous to export 
our Coin and bullion, notwithstanding the expense of freight, and the 
risks of the sea, &c, 2dly. That the balance of trade or of payments 
being against the country, that balance was necessarily paid in the 
precious metals, and the demand for them must enhance the 
price. 

It seems, however, to be clearly proved by the evidence given be- 
fore the committee, that the first of these reasons is not founded in 
fact. The price of gold has not risen on the continent, and we speak 
incorrectly when we say it has risen here. Gold has not risen, but 
Bank paper (our only circulating medium) not, being convertible inte 
gold, has fallen in value, or is depretiated. Among ourselves every 
thing is measured by the value of Bank paper, while in the rest of the 
world the precious metals are the standard. In our dealings with the 
continent gold is the same as formerly. Foreigners will give the same 
value in goods for the same quantity of gold they formerly gave, but 
they will not give the same valuesfor paper, though it promises to de- 
liver a like quantity of gold, because they know jt is not convertible, 
and being in fact depretiated it will not produce, when exchanged for 
commodities, the same quantity as the gold it purports to denote 
would do, It is not now matter of argument, but a matter of fact 
proved and demonstrated, that the Bank paper is greatly depretiated, 
owing to an excessive issue, and its not being convertible. 
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Under the second head, the Directors of the Bank made a distinction 
between the balance of trade and the balance of payments. If they 
had admitted that the balance of trade had been lately against us, they 
were aware it would have been in flat contradiction to the re presenta- 
tions so confidently madg¢ in parliament, and by the min'sterial writers, 
of the flourishing state of our commerce, founded upon ihe accounts 
of the exports and imports in the books of the custom-house. ‘The 
imperfection or defects of the entries there are pointed out in the re- 
port, but still the balance, stated to be last year so high as fifteen mil- 
lions in favour of the exports, can scarcely be supposed compensated 
by the imports, which are not subject to entry, Stating, however, 
against what may be really the balance in our favour arising from 
trade, the payments this country las to make for subsidies and the sup- 
port of our armies and fleets abroad, there can be little doubt that the 
balance of payments for several years back has been very much against 
us, and that it is constantly increasing ; and another circumstance 
pointed out in the evidence of the merchants is entitled to weight, 
Long credit is given for a great part of what is exported, while the im- 
ports must be paid for promptly. In some of the departments of our 
conimerce that was always the case, the great capital of our merchants 
enabling them to give long credit, as in the instance of the trade with 
America, and though such a course might operate against us at the 
outset, yet, after a given time, things come round, and though the 
trade was evidently not 60 advantageous as one producing a quick re- 
turn, yet, upon the whole, the profits were so great as to enable us to 
carry it on ‘with ultimate advantage. But it is much to be feared, or 
rather certain, that the great trade this country has been carrying on 
litely, which makes such a figure at the customliouse, is a losing one, 
and ‘will produce no returns, or very little. ‘Ihe loss by the specula- 
tions to South America is undoubted!y immense, as the late bankrupt- 
cies and disclosures have shewn. ‘Those to Heligoland will not, pro- 
bably, turn out much better. 

But admitting! that the unfavourable balance must have becn dis-. 
charged by an exportation of the precious metals, no scarcity of bul- 
lion has appeared in this country, as the report shews. If there were, 
there can be no doubt that the want would be supplied from abroad 
where gold has not increased in price, and therefore the market price 
of gold is not accounted for by the supposed unfavourable balance of 
trade. Those who are most strongly impressed with the notion of the 
balance of trade being the cause, when brought to the test by calcula; 
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tion, make the unfavourable exchange arising from that only five, six, 
or seven per cent. while the market price of gold above the mint price 
is no less than fifteen per cent. 

Exportation and importation of gold cannot go on at the same mo- 
ment, when trade is in a proper state. If under our present circum- 
stances it were attempted to force a trade in bullion at a loss, it would 


be to no purpose, as the bullion would go back as fast it came; and 
this shews the absurdity of those who contend, that the bank should 
be obliged forthwith, or in a very short time, to pay in specie. The 
Bank could no doubt by purchasing bullion and having it coined at a 
great loss, pay more than the committee has proposed, but it would 
serve no good purpose, and, on the contrary, augment the mischief, un- 


less the circulation of their notes were previously diminished. Neither 
is there any doubt, that the Bank could quickly make the diminution, 
but that would be a shock to mercantile credit and the trade of the 
country, so great as probably to produce universal bankruptcy. The 
committee has pointed out the only remedy which prudence dictates— 
that at the end of two years the Bank shall be obliged to pay in specie, 
the interval being allowed them gradually to diminish their circula- 
tion. It will serve no end, however, to pass the law proposed, unless 
the Bank acts with prudence, and the legislature with firmness. No 
hope must be left on the one hand, nor entertained on the other, that 
the time will be prolonged.» The Bank should be obliged to exhibit at 
very short intervals an account of their circulation, and if it does not 
appear to be gradually diminishing, some remedy must be applied. 
To talk of compelling a limitation, or prescribing what it shall be, and 
within what precise periods, without an absolute necessity created by 
the perverseness of the Bank Directors, is the language of presumptu- 
ous ignorance. The committee has expressed a confidence in the 
prudence of the Directors, and they ought at least to be tried. They 
must be perverse, indeed, if they are not now convinced that their past 
system has been erroneous, 

Though there is-no scarcity of bullion, the gold coin has disappeared 
almost completely. What has become of it? Has it been exported 
in kind, or has it been melted? There seems to be little doubt of its 
having made its exit in the last way, or the far greater part of it. 
Government does not expert the gold coin. It is against law, 
and with considerable risk that individuals export it, but it is 
done nevertheless, though probably not to a very great extent. Melt- 
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ing the coin is likewise against law, but the risk of detection is much 
less. 

If a merchant owes a debt on the continent, and has not the means 
of discharging it by an exportation of our manufactures, or goods 
suited to the foreign market, which must be a common case just now, 
hampered as that market is, it is his interest to pay by sending out our 
current coin of equal value to the standard, rather than incur the loss 
occasioned by an exchange highly unfavourable ; but it is believed that 
great and actual traders of character have very seldom recourse to 
such means. The traffic is probably confined to the Jews, or those 
who not engaged in real and fair open commerce seek to make profit 
of money in every underhand way. It is difficult tor one not initiated 
to trace how the profits arise from exportation of the coin, considering 
the price of bullion here, and when informed by the report that it has 
not risen abroad. An answer to the following questions, from some 
intelligent person, would therefore be desirable. 

Suppose a person to have collected ten thousand guineas, that there 
were no law to prohibit the exportation of them, and that he has no 
debt on the continent which he is called upon to pay, what course 
would he take to make profit by exporting the guineas ? or, what would 
he do with them when landed abroad? He might, no doubt, send 
them to France to purchase corn, but let it also be supposed that that 
trade is at an end. Peri of our specie has gone that way, but it must 
be but a smail part of what we had. When the exchange is fluctuat- 
ing an advantage may be made by the specie going and returning, and 
making frequent trips, but uniform as the exchange has been against 
this country for some years, and with so little prospect of its turn- 
ing the other way, such a traffic cannot answer or be dealt-in it 
at present. . 
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ART OF PRINTING WITH STONE. 


r 

T HE art of printing from stone, originally discovered in Germany 
about nine years ago, and which has since been successfully practised 
in Italy-and France, appears to be but little used or even known in 
this country, though meriting from its simplicity, its expedition, and 
its economy, to rank high among modern discoveries, and offering some 
real and important advantage to the arts. Its inventor was Alois Sene- 
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felter, a native of Prague, in Bohemia, who first obtained, in 1801, an 
exclusive privilege for the exercise of it fromthe then Elector of ava- 
ria; and in 1803, a like privilege from the Emperor of Austria, Se- 
nefelier, in consequence, established stone printing-houses at Munich 
and at Vienna: under his directions similar establishments have been 
formed in France and Italy. It is at Munich, however, that the art 
has been brought to the greatest perfection. 

There are three different methods of printing with stone, namely, 
the method in relief (most generally used) and particularly adapted 
for music; the hollow method, preferable for engravings; and the flat 
method, which is neither hollow nor in relief, but which is very useful 
for the imitation of chalk and other drawings. To print or engrave 
according to this process, a slab of inverrated marble, or any other cal- 
careous stone is used, provided the stone can be easily cut, and takes 
a good polish. These stones may thus be compared to the copper- 
plates or wooden blocks for which they are indeed substituted. They 
ought to be from two inches to two inches and an half thick, and of a 
size proportioned to that of the work which it is meant to engrave 
upon them. When the stone is dried and well polished, the next ope- 
ration is to draw the design, notes, or letters, that are intended to be 
printed upon it with a pencil, and afterwards retrace the pencil marks 
with an ink made of a solution of gum lac, in potash, coloured with 
lamp-black, produced from burning wax. In about two hours, the 
letters or musical notes, impregnated with the ink, will be dry, when 
there is passed over them nitric acid (aquafortis) more or less diluted, 
according to the relief or hollow which it is desired to form upon the 
stone. The acid attacking all parts of the stone but those which have 
been impregnated with the resinous ink only, the notes or drawing re- 
main untouched. The slab of marble is then washed with clean water, 
and a printer's ball is. charged with an ink analogous to that used in 
other kinds of printing, and being pressed by the hand only, the let- 
‘ters or notes take the ink from the ball, so that they are found to be 
properly coloured. After this, a sheet of paper being put in a frame, 
the latter is lowered, and an impression is obtained by a brass cylin+ 
der being passed over the paper; or a copper-plate press may be 
used. At each proof it is necessary to wash the plate with water, 
When the intended number of copies are printed, and there is no far- 
ther use for the work, the stone is polised again, and thusthe same 
slab will, according to its thickness, serve for thirty or forty different 


U 


works, L 
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The hollow method does not differ greatly from the method in relief, 
except that the nitric acid is made to act stronger upon the stone, so 
that the letters are more relieved, and tie stone itself much bollower : 
stronger and heavier rollers are likewise requisite. 

The flat method requires less nitric acid than either of the other 
two, and great care must be taken that the stone prepared for the 
purpose is quite flat. 

The k.nds of work that are engraved on stone are the following :— 
imitatiqns of wood cuts, imitations of the dot manner, drawings, mu- 
sical works, all kinds of writing, geographical maps, and engravings in 
mezzotinte. 

The advantages resulting from the manner of printing or engraving 
described above, are, that it has a pecutiar character whiclr cannot be 
imitated by the other methods of printing, and that it can easily imi- 
tate any of the former. But its greatest advantage is, the quickness 
with which it may be performed. A design which an artist could not 
finish upon copper in the space of five or six days, may be engraved 
upon stone in one or two days. While the copper-plate printer draws 


> 


off six or seven hundred impressions, the printer from stone can take off, 
in the same space of time, two thousand impressions. An engraved 
copper-plate will seldom yield one thousand impressions; but the 
stone slab will yield several thousand, and the last will be every whit 
as good as the first. It has been tried in the stone printing-office at 
Vienna to take off thirty thousand impressions of the same design; 
and even then the last impression was neariy as handsome as the first. 
They have even carried this number of copies to a greater extent in 
printing bank notes. The mosi industrious and most skilful engraver of 
music can hardly engrave four pages of music on pewter in a day, while 
the engraver on stone may engrave twice as many in the same time. 
Every kind of work which artists engrave upon copper or pewter, and 
which the printer executes with moveable types, may also be per- 
formed by using stone. Our limits will not permit us to enter into all 
the details of the expense of this method of printing; but expe- 
rience has shewn that it may be performed, with a saving of one- 
third of the expense in comparison of the printing upon copper or 
pewter, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON OIL PAINT. 


Substitute for Oil Paint. 


Take fresh curds and bruise them on @ grinding stone, cr in an 
earthen pan or mortar with @ spatula. Put them in a pot with an 
equal quantity of lime well quenched, and become thick enough to be 
kneaded: stir this mixture well, without adding water, till it produces 
a white coloured fluid; with this (which must be used immediately, as 
it becomes too thick by standing) ochre, Armenian bole, and all co- 
lours which hold with lime may be mixed. It dries so rapidly that two 
coats may be laid on the same day: it has no smell, is durable, and will 
receive, by means of rubbing with a woollen cloth, or other propér 
substance, a high polish. 
To precent White Paint from turning Black in the Sun. 
Dissolve in a tin kettle one pound of white vitriol in about six pounds 
of boiling water: add to it two ounces of zine reduced to small 
grains: Jet the whole bojl together half an hour, or even an hour. A 
brownish earth will then appear in the Auid, which becomes very brit- 
tle, and must, at the expiration of the time indicated for boiling, be 
separated from the mass of liquid by filtration. On this clear ley, 
after baving first thinned it with an equal quantity of pump-water, 
pour the ley of pot-ashes till no more precipitation or muddiness ap- 
pears, and let the vessel stand still, for the fine white earth to settle. 
Then pour off the ley, and cover it once or twice with water, till no 
saltish taste remains in it. ‘The white earth is then spread over a piece 
of canvas till al) the fluids are drained off, and until it dries. This 
substance being properly mixed with the white paint, will preserve its 
lustre, however much or long it may be exposed to the sun. 
Another Paint composed without using White Lead. 
Skimmed milk a pint, fresh slaked lime one ounce and a half or 
rather more, oil of carraways, or linseed, or nut, one ounce, Spanish 
white (whiting) twelve ounces, Oil of carraways for its whiteness is 


preferred. 
Add for outside work, of slacked lime, oil, white burgundy pitch, 
of each half an ounce, melt the pitch in the oil with a gentle heat. 
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PLAN FOR THE STABILITY OF THE ISSUE OF 
PAPER MONEY. 


Agr a moment when inland bills of exchange and promissory notes 
have unfortunately. lost the confidence of men of property, and of 
the country at large, it. may not be useless to invite attention to the ori- 
gin, extent, and nature, of this novel but universal species of factitious 
currency. 

Foreign bills of exchange had their origin in commercial conveni- 
ence, and are an admirable contrivance by which A. in one country, 
pays B. in any country, a debt due to him from C. in some other coun- 
try; but a local bill or note, created by parties residing in the same 
place, is on the face of it a confession of inability to pay, indicating 
that the debtor would pay if he could; but to get excused by his cre- 
ditor, or to accommodate him, gives him a negociable engage- 
ment, which, till it is due, is also made to serve the purpose of cur- 
rency. 

Considered however as currency, both descriptions of bills are alike 
unnatural. The foreign bill originating in convenience, having effected 
the professed object of the drawer, has no other legitimate purpose ; 
and to allow current validity to local bills and notes, is to give public 
sanction to insolvency. 

Yet such is the deplorable condition and present shifting character 
of the English, Scotch, and Irish people, that of three millions of 
houses contained in the empire, the inhabitants of at least one million 
of them are pledged by the acceptance of local bills, or by promissory 
notes. Estimating them at the moderate average of one hundred 
pounds to each of this million of houses, it will appear that there are 
one hundred millions of this factitious currency in existence. Hence 
the facility possessed by forestallers and monopolists to raise and keep 
up the price of every commodity ; hence the depretiation of the legi- 
timate currency ; hence the doubling, trebling, and quadrupling of the 
nominal value of every thing ; and hence the consequent misery of 
every class of the people, arising from fluctuations in the value of la- 
bour and income. 

It seems extraordinary that any member of a well-organised society 
should be allowed the power of creating artificial thousands and tens 
of thousands by a stroke of the pen, and yet be in danger of suffering 
death for coining a shilling of fall weight and purity. He is sanc- 
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tioned in preparing his copper-plate, and in giving every specious ap- 
pearance to his issues of bills and notes, which in due time are let 
loose, to destroy the happiness, or involve in ruin, all who chance to be 
ensnared by them ; but if he coin a shilling, pick a pocket, or rob on 
the highway for so paltry an amount, he must suffer the penalty of 
death. _ It would be less burtful to allow a man the privilege of firing 
a blunderbuss along a crowded street than in this way to give him the 
power of robbing his neighbour. For his own sake, and that of his 
family also, it is a power with which no man ought to be entrusted ; it 
is, in fact, a power as pernicious to himse!f to be allowed to wield, as 
it is dangerous to the public. Such unlimited and uncontrvuled privi- 
lege of creating currency, or the representative of currency, is a social 
novelty, monstrous in its nature, and proved by experience to be perni- 
cious to those who possess it, and fatal to the nation in which it is ex- 
ercised and tolerated. 
' No subject is so deserving of the consideration of economists in the 
legislature, I advise that a committee of parliament should consider 
of the most efficacious means of regulating or restricting it. In the 
absence of a better plan, I shall for the present suggest the following :— 
1. That every inland and local bill or note, express on the face of 


it the particular consideration for which it is drawn, and that every 
omission or misrepresentation be punjshed with the forfeiture of double 


the amount. 

2. That there be witnesses to the drawing and the acceptance, who 
shall be liable to three months imprisonment, if, within their know- 
ledge, the terms or the origin of the bill are contrary to the facts, 

& That the address of the several parties, and all the indorsers, be 
appended to their names. 

4. That every bill or note be reeoyerable by a summary process; 
and that execution be Jevied within a week on the acceptor, in a fort- 
night on the drawer, and in a month on the indorsers. 

5. That all inland and local bills and notes be considered as of two 
classes, transferable, and untransferable, that is, payable to order, or 
not payable to order; and that the preceding restrictions and regu- 
lations apply to those only which are tranferable or payable to order, 
the public interest being unconcerned in unnegociable time-engage- 
ments, which, for various private purposes, may be created. getween two 
parties. 

6. That as bills and notes which are payable to order, become 
thereby a sort of public currency, no person should be at liberty tg 
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draw such bills or notes without taking out an annual licence at the 
stamp office. Such licences to vary im cost according to the amount 
of the bills required to be drawn; say one guinea for the setvice of 
drawing transferable bills or notes under 100/.; two guineas from 1091. 
to 1000/.: and five guineas for 1000/. and upwards. The licences to 
be classed and numbered, and the drawer to annex his class aud num- 
ber after his name, subject to forfeiture of 100/. for every offence. No 
liceuces to be granted to minors, to fermmes-coverts, to persons confined 
for debt, to the clergy, nor to uncertificated bankrupts. The names of 
persons taking out licences, to be published in the manner of those 
who tuke out game-licences. 

Such provisions would give solemnity to the creation of bills and 
notes; would render them representations of few besides real transac- 
tions; and would oecasion the creation of mere accommodation 
or fictitious paper, to be a matter of difficulty and serious respons 
sibility. 

We should then have in circvlation fewer bills of private persons, 
' clerks, servants, and bankers. Instead of nine bills in ten being drawn 
for the mere accommodation of the parties, we should not have one in 
ten, besides those arising out of real business, Bills of bankers in par- 
ticular, which are commonly drawn for purposes of accommodation, 
would be reduced to their proper average ; many banker's bills being 
in some of the parties, nothing but money-raising fabrications, or a 
kind of kite-flying, as it is jocosely called in Lombard-street. 
~ ‘Let the Bank of England ‘set its face against all paper which is not 
checked ‘as above, and thereby proved to be connected with real busi- 
ness. Let it prefer, as it ought, the honest bills of ‘small amounts, 
drawn in any {correct form by shopkeepers; manufacturers; and te- 
tailers, to the ‘sham, though fairly-drawn bills of jobbers, ‘bankers, 
speculators, and prétended merchants, whose whole capital is their 
credit, and whole stock in trade nothing besides theif desks ‘and coun 
ters. In short, tet the Directors ‘of the ‘Bank of England fevise and 
correct their limited and mistaken reasonings on these subjects ; let 
them encourage the middling, industrious, and useful class of traders, 
and then one half the mischiefs of a paper circulation would be 
avoided previously to the passing of an Act of Parliament. 

At present the card-house of paper credit in Great Britain is tum- 
bling to pieces before the breath of public opinion; and in rebuilding 
and regenerating it, care ought to be taken that a new fabric does 
not inherit the imperfections of the old ‘one. 
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ON THE PRESENT IMPORTATION OF SPANISH 
WOOL. 


Tue importation of Spanish wool has been much exaggerated by 
those who wish to lower the value of English wool; they affect to 
reckon by bags, and they seem to suppose all Spanish wool equally fine, 
and every lock imported much more valuable than English wool, The 
following account comes from the best authority. 

The exportation of Spanish wool, except to France, being prohibited 
by the French iu Spain under pain of death, and they seizing it with- 
out paying for it, the distressed Spaniards naturally adopt every plan 
in their power to send it to this country, where they are paid pune- 
tually for it in proportion to its real value here. For this purpose 
they pack their wool in any way they can, and for the sake of easier 
conveyance, in bags on an average of one hundred pounds each, not 
half the size of those formerly imported. A Spanish mule can carry 
on its back one of these small bales; they load them in the dusk of 
the evening, and travel all night in gangs of from forty to one hun- 
dred mules, escorted by well armed Spaniards. They conduct the 
mules from the interior of the country to the sea ports, where they 
have proper agents ready to receive the bales, and to put them on 
board vessels stationed to receive them. On their journey they have 
scouts constantly employed on the look-out, and in case of danger from 
the appearance of French troops, they with their muless trike into the 
woods, the passes therein being familiar to them, but totally unknown 
to the French, who dare not venture into the interior for fear of being 
destroyed, and where the drivers, mules, and bales remain concealed 
until they find it'safe to proceed on their route. Supposing that, prior 
to this strict prohibition, 40,000 bales of Spanish wool, each containing 
200 Ib. were annually imported into this country, and that the present 
importation amounts to ‘65,000 bales, each containing 1001bs. in 
that case the number of bags will be increased 25,000, but the num- 
ber of pounds will be decreased 1,500,000. 

And this is not the only disadvantage and deficiency that attends 
the present importation of Spanish wools, for their respective quali- 
ties are now become greatly inferior to what they used to be, inso- 
much, that many of them which stand the importers in from five to 
seven shillings a pound at Bristol, cannot be sold for more than from 
two to four shillings, being dirty, uncleaned, unsorted, and consist of 
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various qualities, good or bad, all mixed together in the same bales, 
The greatest part are now much inferior in fineness, and real value to 
good English wools. 
£ sd, 
Average price of 308 bags of Spanish wool, each weigh- 
ing about 100 bs. sold at Bristol, 4th Sept. 
Lowest price ....-. -.----. peenceceasesee Scccss 
Bighstl, G&D « ccnatiancocsnecss daidilbesett queinds 
Average price of 293 Merino sheep, sold at Bristol, 
PA Bits BBN nk ccnntintdnbnins dhe sissassilstlabetienieale 
Lowest price ..-...... palbiewtbins piGusn oo 
Highest ditto . 








(Continued from p. 246.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


I FEEL much obliged to your Correspondent C, (p. 343) for parti- 
cipating in my labours, and here return my best thanks for bis valua- 
ble remark, which may finish the whole of our instantaneous resources, 
1 have considered the great utility of buckets being always ready, and 
filled, in the werk rooms of manufactories, but from their dampness 
conceived they could not be adopied in private houses. However, on 
going over different public buildings the other day, I observed, from 
the great extent of them, that no interior resources of a simple nature 
could be acted upon ; buckets here could only be used, and to remedy 
the dampness | proposed covering them: thus at once coinciding with 
the idea of your Correspondent C, in this alteration: that to make 
them acceptable in our noble magsions, and distinguished build- 
ings, they. should harmonize in every respect with their dependent si- 
tuations, for example, in the halls and staircases of our nobility they 
might be made in the form of antique vases, standing on the ground, 
or on pedastals, or in any manner fancy or taste might direct ; the 
necessity of those in or near our drawing, ball, and public rooms, &c. 
needs no comment, thus combining the usgruL with the ELEGANT, 
Instead of a fire-bucket (the sight of which might alarm many people) 
we should have an antique vase or tazza, that would be desired more 


s 
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than rejected by the fashionable world. The same useful end may stil 
be obtained from the simple pail, to the superb vase, ~~ to the con- 
dition and rank of the inhabitant. 

Should these remarks add to the great benefit that might be derived 
from your Correspondent C.’s observations, I shall be glad ‘in your im- 
sertion of them. ' A solution of pearl-ash in water, I believe, has been 
tried with effect; this might be done with great advantage in the in- 
terior buckets, if the necessity of changing the water would not make 
it too expensive.’ A great deal dinends on the proper application of 
water to the place on fire; for it hrs been proved, that a few gallons 
properly managed is equal to as any tons indifferently directed. 
These observations are to be included in the third part, for we cannot 
expect men to understand the effectual means of extinguishing fires, with- 
out being actually trained by a long experience, In my opinion it is 
capable of being a complete science of itself, from the various reasons 
that I shall advance in working the engine, and directing the force of 
water. 

I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. G. 

London, Oct. 2, 1810. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL AND COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
OF MANCHESTER. 
(Continued from page 332.) 


Tue spinning machines exhibit in their construction an aggregate 
of clock-makers’ work and machinery truly wonderful to behold. The 
cotton to be spun is introduced through three sets of rollers, so .go- 
verned by the clock-work, that the set which first receives the cotton 
makes so many more revolutions than the next in order, and these 
more than the last which feed the spindles, that it is drawn out 
considerably in passing through the rollers; being lastly received by 
spindles which have every one on the bobbin a fly, like that of a flax 
wheel; both the flyers and bobbin, in like manner, are ‘oose on the 
spindle, which are whirled with amazing rapidity ; but every bobbin 
resting upon a board is checked in its course, and ovly can wind up 
what twist is spun; and to avoid winding it in ridges, ae in flax spip- 
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ping, the board upon which they rest has an alternate motion, which 
raises and depresses the bobbins, so that the twist winds to and fro the 
whole length of each bobbin. A considerable number of, spindles 
may be wrought in one twisting frame, but they are conneeted in sys- 
tems of four to each, so that when a thread breaks those four of the 
system to which it belonged may be stopped, while the rest remain at 
work. This advantage is obtained by lifting that system from a square 
part of a spindle, which, by a whirl from the machinery governed the 
four, to a round part above, which moves without giving motion to the 
system till the thread is again connected with the prepared cotton, by 
pinching off what was unspun, and clapping it to the last roller, where 
it lays hold of the untwisted cotton, when that set on four is again 
dropped upon the square of the spindles and the twisting is resumed. 
Children soon become very dexterous at connecting broken ends with 
prepared cotton at the rollers, their small fingers being more active 
and endued with a quicker sensibility of feeling than those of grow 


persons. 
Upon these machines twist is made of any fineness proper for 


warps; but as it is drawn length-way of the staple it was not so pro- 
per for weft, therefore, on the introduction of fine calicoes and muslins, 
mules were invented, having a name expressive of their species, being 
a mixed machinery between jennies and the machines for twisting, 
and adapted to spin weft as fine as could be desired, by adding to the 
jennies such rollers, governed by clock-makers’ work as we have de- 
scribed, only with this difference, that when the thréads are drawn out 
the motion of the rollers is suspended, by an ingenious contrivance, 
till the weft is hardened and wound up; in which operation the spin- 
dles are alternately drawn from and returned to the feeding rollers, 
being fixed on a moveable frame like those of the billies to make card- 
ings into what are called rovings for the common jennies. These mules 
‘often carry one hundred and fifty spindles, and can be set to draw 
weft to an exact fineness up to one hundred and fifty hanks in. the 
pound, of which muslin has been made, which for a while bad a 
prompt sale; but the flimsyness of its fabric has brought the finer 
sorts into disorder, and a stagnation of trade damped the sale of 
the rest. 

‘The worsted and woollen manufactories are also benefited by im- 
#rovements in carding and spinning taken from the cotton machines, 
and adapted to their particular branches, which improvements make 
the work-people uneasy till they experience that an increased sale of 
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goods, in proportion to improvements, findsthem employment, and that 
children who had nothing to do before, are now capable of earning 
considerable wages, 

The prodigious extension of the several branches of the Manchester 
manufactures has likewise greatly increased the business of several 
trades and manufactures connected with or dependant upon them, 
The making of paper, at mills in the vicinity, has been brought to great 
perfection, and now includes all kinds, from the strongest parcelling 
paper to the finest writing sorts, and even paper for bankers’ bi'ls. To 
the ironmonger’s shops, which are greatly increased of late, are gene. 
rally annexed smithies, where many articles are made even to nails, 

A very extensive iron foundery is established at Salford, the suburb 
of the town, at which are cast most of the articles wanted at Man- 
chester and its neighbourhood, consisting chiefly of large cast wheelg 
for the cotton machines, cylinders, boilers, and pipes for steam en- 
gines; cast ovens, and grates of all sizes: the steam engines fitted up 
here are upon the most improved principles ; they are, in general, of a 
small size, very compact, stand in a small space, work smooth and 
easy, and are scarcely heard in the building where erected. ‘They are 
now used in cotton mills, and for every purpose of the water wheel, 
where a stream is not to be got, and for winding up coals from a great 
depth in the coal pits, which is performed with a quickness and ease 
not to be conceived. 

There are five other large founderies in Manchester, which do a 
great deal of business, The quantity of pig iron used at these differ- 
ent founderies is immense, and mostly brought by canal carriage from 
Coalbrook Dale. The tin-plate workers have found additional employ- 
ment in furnishing many articles for spinning machines, as have also 
she braziers in casting wheels for the motion work of the rollers used 
in them, and the clock-makers in cutting them. Harness-makers have 
been much employed in making bands for carding engines and large 
wheels, for the first operation of drawing out the cardings, whereby 
the consumption of strong curried Jeather has been much in- 
creased. 

The following observations were made by a Jate writer on the man- 
ners of the Tradesmen of this place, and of their gradual advances to 
opulence and luxury. “The trade of Manchester may be divided into 
four periods; the first may be reckoned that where the manufacturers 
worked hard merely for a livelihood, without having accumulated any 
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capital, The second, that where they had began to acquire little for. 
tunes, but worked as hard, and lived in as plain a manner as before, 
increasing their fortunes as well by economy as by moderation. The 
third is that when luxury began to appear, and trade was pushed by 
sending out riders for orders to every market town in the kingdom. The 
fourth, the period in which expense and luxury had made a great pro- 
gress, and was supported by a trade, extended by means of riders and 
factors throughout every part of Europe.” 

It is not easy to ascertain when the second of these periods com- 
menced, but it is probable that few or no capitals of three or four 
thousand pounds acquired by trade existed here before the year 1700; 
however, in less than another century the traders began to get before- 
hand, and began to build modern brick houses in place of those of 
laths and plaster. The improvement of their fortunes was chiefly owing 
to their economy in living, the expense of which was much below the 
interest of the capital employed. It appears also from the same writer, 
that apprentices were taken with tolerable premiums, but that they 
were obliged to undergo a vast deal of laborious work, such as turning 
warping mills, carrying goods on their shoulders through the streets, 
&c. An eminent manufacturer in that age used to be in his ware- 
house before six in the morning, accompanied by his children and ap- 
prentices, At seven they all came in to breakfast, whicl consisted of 
ene large dish of water pottage, made of oatmeal, water, and a little 
salt, boiled thick and poured into a dish; at the side was a pan or 
bason of-milk, and the master and apprentices each with a wooden 
spoon in his hand without loss of time dipped into the same dish, and 
thence into the pan of milk, aud as soon as it was finished they all re- 
jurned to their work. 

In the reign of George the First many country gentlemen began to 
send their sons apprentices to the Manchester manufactories, the 
treatment they there received being so different to what they were used 
to at home, they either got away before their time, or at the end of 
their service entered into the army and navy. When the Manches- 
ter trade began to extend, the chapmen used to keep gangs of pack» 
horses, and accompany them to the principal towns with goods in 
packs. The pack-horses returned with sheeps’ wool, which was pur+ 
chased on the journey and sold to the makers of worsted yarn at Man- 
chester, or to the cluthiers of Rochdale, Saddleworth, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. On the improvement of roads waggons were set 
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up, and pack-horses discontinued, and. the chapmen only rode out for 
orders, carrying patterns. 

From the period of 1730 to 1770, trade was greatly pushed by the 
practice of sending riders all over the kingdom, and to those towns 
which before had been supplied from the wholesale dealers. As this 
was attended not only with more trouble but with much more risk, 
some of the old traders withdrew from business, or confined themselves 
to as much as they could do upon the old footing, which by the com- 
petition of young adventurers diminished yearly. : 

In this period strangers flocked in from various quarters, which in- 
troduced a greater proportion of young men of some fortune, and 
brought a consequent increase of luxury and gaiety. The fees of ap- 
prentices becoming an object of profit, a different manner of treating 
them began to prevail, and the premiums given with each rose as high 
as 250/. or 300/. Of late years the vast increase of foreign trade has 
caused many of the Manchester manufacturers to travel abroad, and 
agents or partners to be fixed for a considerable time on the continent 
as well as foreigners to reside at Manchester, In 1708, an Act of 
Parliament was passed for building St. Ann’s church, which, in a few 
years, was followed by the squares and streets adjoining, where was 
displayed a new style of light and convenient rooms very different 
from those in the rest of the town. The front parlours, however, were 
reserved for company only, and the family usually lived in the back 
parlours, ‘The name of lady Bland, of Hulme, is recorded as a great 
promoter towards the polishing of the taste of the inhabitants, and 
embellishing the town. She subscribed liberally to the building of St. 
Ann’s church, and was the principal patroness of a dancing assembly, 
and a handsome room for the purpose was erected upon pillars, leaving 
a space beneath to walk in, This was in the middle of King-street. 
‘The assembly was held once a week at the low price of half a crown 
a quarter, and the ladies had their maids to come with lanthorns and 
pattens to conduct them home. This same lady Bland was of so 
cheerful a disposition, that when an old woman, she often danced in the 
same set with her grandson, About 1720, there was not above three 
or four carriages kept in the whole town, and one of them belonged 
to an old lady of Salford, who could not be brought to conform with 
the new fashioned beverage of tea and coffee; and whenever she made 
her afternoon visits her friends presented her with a tankard of ale and 
a pipe of tobacco, 
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In 1781, this town had the merit of setting an example to the pro- 
vincial towns of the kingdom, by the institution of a literary and philo- 
sophical society: the purpose of uniting the pursuits of science and 
literature with commercial opulence was highly laydable, and the 
success with which the plan has been attended has been manifested to 
the public by the appearance of several volumes of its memoirs, which 
have met with a very favourable reception both at home and abroad, 
The new prison or penitentiary house is called the New Bayley, in 
compliment to one of its most active magistrates T. B. Bayley, Esq. of 
Hope, to whom the police of the distn.ct had been for many years 
highly indebted. In this are adopted all the improvements relative to 
that part of the police proposed in the works of that celebrated philan- 
thropist, Mr. Howard, with whose name it is inscribed, dated May, 
1787, There are cells for separate confinement, different wards and 
yards for different classes of prisoners, and work rooms for various 
occupations; as likewise a large sessions-house, and commodious rooms 
for the magistrates, jurors, &c, It is situated in Salford, near the 
river. 

Manchester possesses a neat theatre, an elegant and capacious cone 
cert room, and large and commodious assembly rooms, It has two 
commodious market places near the centre of the town; another 
market at the New Cross, top of Oldham-street, has in some measure 
formed a great convenience to the new and populous part of the town, 
The Cross stands in a wide street, at which is the meeting of four 
great thoroughfares. All the modern streets are wide, and the houses 
commodiously built ; but still, as in all old towns, the central parts are 
too close and inconvenient. 

In 1786, an academy was established at Manchester, chiefly by 
subscriptions among the Dissenters, for the education of youth in the 
higher branches of literature, and which has continued to flourish under 
able masters. 

No town in England has been more exemplary in the number 
and variety of its charitable institutions, and the zeal by which 
they have been supported, a zeal, in which all ranks and parties have 
united. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MERCANTILE FAILURES, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
SIR, 


I, isan indisputable fact, that the numerous bankruptcies which 
lately occurred in the mercantile world have been, in a principal de- 
gree, occasioned by unwarrantable speculations, carried on by fictitious 
credit and the discount of accommodation bills to an immense amount. 
With this view, those speculatists form a variety of real or fictitious co- 
partnerships, or both— one individual or more having different houses, 
under different firms, in different parts of the city or the kingdom. 
One firm draws on another bills of exchange, which are perhaps in- 
dorsed by a third, all, in fact, the same concern; and thus the public 
are deluded into a belief that they have the ample security of three 
respectable houses ; as for the sake of their own credit, they are punc- 
tual in their payments as long as they can by any means raise money, 
or until from their original deficiency of capital, and their unbounded 
and adventurous speculations, bankruptcy necessarily ensues; and 
among the late failures it would be easy to give some strong instances 
illustrative of these facts, as well as the difficulty of ascertaining the 
actual partners in the different firms, 

It is also well known, and there have been published numerous in- 
stances of another sort of partnerships, which, although the injury 
they commit is in a petty style, yet may be very serious to those who 
are defrauded. I mean those absolutely swindling characters, who 
make a show of a house, of a business and clerks, under a fictitious 
firm, on which they draw bills for goods which they obtain from trade3- 
men, while the whole is a complete deception and a cheat, and the 
establishment decamps and vanishes as soon as they have done as much 
as they can in the way of taking in the public. 

I conceive, Sir, that a remedy to a great part of these evils.might be 
easily and beneficially adopted by the legislature. ‘The law has wisely 
provided, that notice of all dissolutions of partnerships be inserted in 
the London Gazette.—Now, I can see no solid objection to the enact- 
ment of a statute, directing that every contract of copartnership be 
made in writing ; that the same, or an abstract or memorial thereof, 
be recorded in an office for the purpose, to be open for general inspec- 
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tion; that notice of every such copartnership, with the names of the 
partners and firm or firms under which they are to transact business, 
be inserted in the London Gazette, whence it would of course be co- 
pied into the London as well as Provincial papers, as regularly as the 
lists of bankrupts, and thus obtain universal notoriety, without apy in- 
jury to the fair trader: and it should be enacted, that any person or 
persons drawing, accepting, or indorsing any bill of exchange, or doing 
any act whatever under the firm of, or as a coparinership, without 
having previously recorded their articles and given such public notice 
as aforesaid, should be liable to severe penalties, besides all such 
irregular transactions being declared null, in so far as any bee 
nefit or advantage might have accrued to them for the same. 

You must know, Mr. Editor, that I am nowise concerned in trade, 
nor do I pretend to any knowledge of the affairs of commerce, 
but I merely venture these hints for the consideration of the mer- 
chants; and as it is a subject of the utmost importance, I flatter 
‘myself that you will give the public your opinion respecting its 
propriety. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Surrey, September 30, 1810. 


————————l—lEeEeEeEeEeEeECC 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPORTATIONS FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN FOR THE TWO LAST YEARS. 


W: have great pleasure in laying before our readers the following 
account of the exports, both British produce and manufactures and 
foreign and colonial produce, according to official value, for the year 
ending January 5, 1810. By this it will appear evident, that not- 
withstanding the cry of the stagnation of British commerce, the de- 
mand for British manufactures and merchandize, if it has declined in 
one part of Europe, the exports to other parts bave more than propor- 
tionably increased; and in spite of the various embargoes, and anti- 
commercial decrees, issued on the other side of the water, the Cor- 
sican’s vassals must and will have the produce of British industry, as 


will be seen by the following comparative statements for the two 
last years :— 
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OFFICIAL VALUE OF BRITISH PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES 
EXPORTED FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 





Years ending Janvary 5, 


SPECIES OF GOODS, 








aye wccesccccce 
tanners . ..casccce~ eocnece 
Beer 
Brass and copper manufactures -. 
Cabinet and upholstery ware 

Coals 

Colours for painters 

Cordage 

Corn and flour 


See wee RB eee ew ee eee ete eee 


Glass and earthenware 
BOs 6 caccccccocessss ence 
Guns 

Haberdashery ........ ee 
| a oo tale ins nebcidd 
BES ‘conequutndedonceqe eocese 
Tron and steel mauvfactures 

Lead and shot......... 

Leather, tanned and wrought... 
EES OAT Ee bias 
Musical instruments 

Qil, train (British fishery) ........ 
Plate, plated ware, and jewellery .. 
Provisions 


eee wae ee een enews 


Soap and Candles 

Stationery .....-.... eweccecccs 

Sugar, refined ......... - 

Tin and pewter, wrought and un- 
wrought 

Woollen manufactures 

All other articles ... 


Total ....£ 


1809, 


1310. 








£ 
250,559 
50,785 
65,001 
$56,442 
64,122 
526,845 
129,285 
$2,621 
134,055 
12,835,803 
575,015 
118,843 
183,643 
33,428 
49,689 
51,436 
261,104 
124,346 
1,193,145 
81,801 
191,474 
874,460 
33,633 
26,025 
122,066 
154,294 
201,609 
128,775 
. 89,528 
145,324 
948,304 


244,142 


4,853,999 
1,559,8°1 


£ 
259,846 
45,115 
65,727 
403,888 
78,955 | 
405,634 
196,948 
46,385 
70,540 
18,676,723 
1,115,422 
142,593 
24.6,610 
$2,417 
50,480 
55,945 
335,044 
97,186 
1,414,824 
63,278 , 
179,945 
1,157,030 
41,971 
§2,500 
140,729 
135,981 
288,258 
190,171 
129,763 
169,360 
1,346,770 


232,838 


5,416,151 
1,901,839 








26,691,962 





35,107,439 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MERCHANDIZE EXYORTED FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN. 





Years ending January 5, 
SPECIES OF GOODS. 1809, 1810, 








£ é 

Ashes, pearl, and pot ..-..----.-- 16,735 18,728 
Cassia Lignea..------- eo ennnnee 4,068 13,741 
Cochineal .....cccaceccce coenere 147,930 73,341 
ee eucccce waccece 57,377 141,254 
1,847,920 5,845,460 
een or oe tL sae 7,192 
Cortex Peruvianus 44,780 92,377 
Fish, cod, and herrings 320,144 198,820 
Hemp and flax, rough.....------- 9,991 60,035 
Hides, raw and tanned 15,256 109,145 
Indigo 2. eecccceccenc-eeeene o=- 323,107 636,807 
DRED cabsnecsnesenesussegne 86,231 142,551 
Linens, foreign ...-------< cocene 18,578 604,245 
Pepper.---------- onan eeenn- --- 55,201 190,131 
Piece goods of India ... $22,345 1,179,728 
PIMERUW cccodasceccss - 15,926 50,119 
Quicksilver .---.. waa nwcecenneen 17,819 11,757 
Raisins , 9,419 24,979 
, 31,263 $9,555 
Saltpetre ...-.-.---- -- 33,673 13,200 
Silk, raw and thrown 55,261 85,960 
Skins and furs..... epeaqunmmnun 5,261 48,646 
Spices anmepeanncsce 128,579 192,620 
Spirits, brandy and geneva... 252,630 27 1,647 
TUM oe nnn nen nce nnene 334,339 606,174 
Sugar. ..-cccncces: coneccenncee 780,903 1,713,130 
TeB cccncccanecccnaccacececens 714,939 703,723 
TERED anspanqueconcetdinenans 123,999 202,430 
TP encapecmasecessdeennare |  G64908 626,649 
Wood, logwood, and fustic........ _. 40,601 124,271 


Wool, cotton 60,283 156,215 





Foreign and colonial produce ...-| 7,397,901 | 14,692,080 
Irish produce and manufactures.....¢°° 464,404 502,244 


Total .... £} 7,862,305 | 15,194,324 
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ON THE SUBJECT OF COMMERCE, IN ITS 
NATURE AND OPERATIONS. 


[The following Essay is the first of a Series, on the Subject of COMMERCE, undertaken 
by a Gentleman of considerable Literary Talent, who has kindly promised a regulat 
continuation of them for our work.) 

EE 


ESSAY I. 


Ix a kingdom like this of Great Britain it must be considered as ay 
established maxim, that, by means of commercial pursuits, this insu- 
lated country has arrived at a proud pre-eminence over the several na- 
tions of Europe, if not of the whole world. Nothing similar to it was 
ever known to exist in any former age, in any part of the world, of 
which we have any accounts, have been transmitted to our times. The 
Tyrians and Pheenicians of old present us with the nearest resemblance 
and pattern; but these, on a minute investigation, will be found to 
fall greatly short of any thing comparatively momentous, when placed 
in competition with the modern practice of merchandise and traffic, 

That the subject of commerce is one of the utmost importance to a 
considerable portion of the people of this nation, must, therefore, be 
admitted. The comprehensive principles, by which alone it can be 
conducted for the general benefit of a community, and for the specific 
advantage of individuals, are not to be regarded lightly or superficially. 
Our contemplations on this momentous subject should be serious, with 
the full and express design of establishing and confirming our minds in 
principles, which at once shall be both permanent and solid, 

The accomplishment of such a labour may, perhaps, appear to some 
persons impracticable, Amongst such a contrariety of opinions as 
have been advanced and maintained on this subject, it may be deemed 
by many an Herculean task, The difficulty is admitted; but despair 
is far from our thoughts. ‘The labyrinth into which others have insen- 
‘sibly led themselves, without securing the means, and establishing the 
mode, by which they may be extricated, we shall endeavour to ayoid. 
We will not vauntingly boast of assured success ; but we may unblush- 
ingly declare, that no endeavours shall be wanting to promote this laud- 
able design, 

A large and extensive field will thus be exhibited to us, in consider. 
ing the various branches of commerce. A multiplicity of arguments, 
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which must occasionally apply to the different channels through which 
the streams of merchandise must flow, will thus naturally be presented 
to our view. 

But we shall here, for the present, consider commerce, in its gene- 
ral character, as a general barter. Of this money has long been esta- 
blished as a common medium among civilized nations, Yet occasions 
are sometimes presented of trafficking with people, who are deemed 
barbarous and uncivilized. Amongst these, money is unknown. With 
these we must adopt some other medium of exchange. We must direct 
our attention to their view of things, so as to estimate their wants and 
to provide for their wishes. A commercial intercourse can only be con- 
ducted upon principles of mutual satisfaction. These wishes and these 
wants, whatsoever they may consist of, will, in these cases, become the 
medium of barter; or, in other words, of these alone we must make 
provision, to exchange with and give to them, for the things which 
they may return tous. Whether they may consist of a nail or piece 
of iron, of a pistol or a sabre, of a toy or a feather, the commercial 
adventurer, or the enterprising navigator, in the search of new and 
unknown regions, will be careful to supply himself with the certain 
means of procuring the friendship of the untutored savage. The mer- 
chant will constantly employ his attention to meet the propensities of 
those, of whose favour and good opinion he is solicitous. He will avail 
himself of their ignorance, in the estimated value of such articles of 
commerce as he may provide for them. Of this ignorance he will, of 
course, take every fair advantage. Personal injury, however, he will 
not inflict; he has no right to do so. Neither will he violate any 
principle of honour and justice ; to infringe these moral principles he 

_must not presume, for fidelity is due to,savages, so long as they conti- 
nue peaceable on their part. This only can ensure a continuance of 
their friendship ; and, without such conduct, all traffic and commerce 
must speedily terminate, All stipulations must be punctually fulfilled. 
The commercial adventurer must never lose sight of this principle, 
This alone can ensure the advantages, which the partialities or preju- 
dices even of savages may afford to persons engaged in such transac- 
tions; and this alone can facilitate the intercourse of such uncultivated 
minds, with which the merchant of this description may engage in 
barter and mercantgle proceedings, 

Commerce, in most cases perhaps, we may say in all, is only a 
species of barter. By this, among civilized nations, exchanges of 
different commodities are made, more nearly, at least, approaching to 
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a similarity of value. An equivalent, in all these cases, is sought after, 
Transactions of this nature more nearly approach to the balance of 
each other, in proportion to their ordinary stated price, though with 
occasional fluctuations, amongst people who are better acquainted with 
the general worth of any species of merchandise; because this may be 
more or less plentiful, or may be more or less in demand. For if 
either a natural or artificial scarcity of any article of commerce be 
occasioned, either by a real deficiency of such article, or by a specu- 
lative monopoly, the value must unquestionably be enhanced, if it still 
continues in demand, But if an excess, or a plenty approaching only 
towards superfluity, be brought to market, of whatsoever nature that 
market may be, the value must, of necessity, be lowered. In the 
former case, a greater quantity of money, if the exchange be made for 
money, will be necessary to procure or purchase a certain specific 
quantity of any commercial commodity ; in the latter, a Jess quantity 
of money will obtain the same quantity. Money is here a general 
article of barter, as goods, in other cases, form a particular species 
of it. 

But if the exchange or barter be made in goods, whereby any one 
or more articles of commerce are to be substituted for others, whether 
of one or more species is wholly unimportant ; those articles, though 
they are proportionably scarce, and consequently dear, when consi- 
dered by the money-standard, yet, in this case, the usual quantity of 
any one article of trade will be compensated by, or become equiva- 
lent to, the usual quantity of the other article of commerce, as if both 
had been at a moderate value, or both equally cheap in proportion to 
each other. Common consumers, who can only procure goods of any 
kind with money, or merchants, who may be obliged to purchase goods 
with money, must nevertheless feel the immediate operation of every 
fluctuation of value, from its plenty or its scarcity. Thus, any article 
whatsoever of a higher value in money, which comes through the 
hands of the merchant or common tradesman in its way to the private 
Congumer, must be proportionably raised in price, and require a greater 
sum of purchase-money as an equivalent. And if goods of a high 
price be exciianged or bartered for others proportionably high, so as 
to make no difference between merchant aud merchant; yet the indi- 
vidual consumer will equally feel the effect of this high proportionable 
value, dnd the merchant, who purchases with money and not by bar- 
ter, must 'proportionably augmen: the price to the retail tradesman, as 
the tradesman must to the shopkeeper or consumer. 

312 
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Having thus introduced this important subject, in the next number 
we shall endeavour to make some farther observations on this interest« 


ing topic. 








ON FIRE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


Ir is with pleasure I observe your valuable Correspondents taking up 
the subject of fire, but it would add much to appretiate their endea- 
vours, if an average loss sustained in the whole kingdom Sor dny time 
could be obtained, taking the deductions of insurance and subscription, and 
leaving the net loss sustained by the sufferers ; to this may be added, the 
number of accidental fires discovered at the beginning, the number 
almost actually consumed by smothering before discovered, and the 
number of hazardous fires; the number having an instantaneous sup- 
ply of water and engines, and the number without water or engines, 
for the space an hour. 

Should you think proper to insert this, and any of your Correspon- 
dents be kind enough to answer these inquiries, it would at once stamp 
the utility of their remarks. I had no idea of the numbers of fires in 
the metropolis till I saw the report, cosequently have not the most 
distant conception of the loss sustained in the kingdom in the course 


ef one year. 
I remain, 


Your constant reader, 
Ss. W. C, 


—————————— 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
COTTON COLONIES. 

(Continued from p. $25, of our last.) 

Upon an average of three years previous to 1808 (the two sue- 


ceeding years being omitted on account of the American decrees and 
the unusual shortness of crops) the plantation expenses or those inour- 
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red before shipment came to 7d. per Ib. The mercantile charges, in- 
cluding the duties (or those between the shipment and the sale), 
amounted to 74d. perlb. So that the whole expense upon every pound 
of cotton, which must be deducted from the gross proceeds of the sale, 
is Is. 23d. 

But during the same period the average sale price has never exceeded 
Is. 11d, per lb, which leaves, after all deductions, only 84d. as the re- 
ceipt of the proprietor. 

Now it will readily be granted that, in speculations in which there 
is scarcely any risk, 10 per cent. upon the capital, after payment of 
all expenses, is the reward expected and usually received. Mercantile 
people know this too well to require conviction from argument. When- 
ever the hazard is increased, the premium to the advantages is propor~ 
tionably augmented. Mr. Lowe, in his excellent pamphilet, has well 
insisted on the point. It will not be denied that speculations in trans« 
atlantic property, are precarious in an eminent degree: The uncer- 
tainty of crops, risk of health from climate, of property from the 
enemy, and various other causes, all render it so. Ten per cent. then, 
as the lowest reward of speculation, may be assumed as the mini- 
mum of return due to the cotton-planter. This will be mote easily 
conceded, as it is the general admission that this is the proper per cents 
age of the sugar-planter, and it is well known that sugar crops are 
much less affected by contingencies of weather, &c. &c. than those of 
cotton, 

Assuming then ten per cent. as the reward of the planter, the value 
of each acre to be 140/. sterling, and the quantity of cotton produced 
to be 200lbs., the net receipt of the planter on each pound of cotton 
wool should be 1s. 5d. but the actual sum he receives is 84d. a certain 
loss to him of 84d.; for if it be once granted, as it undoubtedly must, 
that 10 percent. is the fair premium, all below it may be considered 
as taken out of the funds of the proprietor, 

Such is the state of the British cotton-planter, That of his North 
American rival is much superior. Situate in the midst of the nécessa¢ 
ries of life, he depends on himself or his neighbours for support. He 
purchases land at a cheaper tate, and imports his negroes at an infes 
rior expense. Every thing diminishes the intrinsic cost of cotton pro- 
Perties in the United States, and the regulations of Great Britain in- 
creases the value of the produce. The limits of this essay do not per- 
mit further details; but should circumstances allow, they may per- 
baps be laid before the public, At present it may suffice to state that 
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if the North American planter nets 6d. per Ib. he can afford to culti- 
vate cotton. Now the expenses of cultivation, of navigation, &c. are 
very trifling. Hence he can alwas undersell the British planter. 

Similar local adventitious advantages operate in favour of the Brazil 
planter, and his receipts from the greater fineness of his produce, are 
still higher. 


TABLE OF COTTON IMPORTED ANNUALLY INTO GREAT 
BRITAIN, FROM 1797 To 1810. 





Foreign, ge- 


British. N. America. Brazil. nerally. 





6,918,153 lbs. 





7,909,832 


7,529,882 











10,611,349 





11,261,014 





* 8,799,891 





5,660,615 





20,529,878 


21,146,870 {34,798,120lbs,| 8,198,720 lbs. 865,100 lbs. 








19,383,580 34,745,760 7,648,320 2,918,136 








22,653,270 | 47,732,440 2,926,880 3,889,740 





18,168,270 | 10,435,600 7,622,720 4,8 43,080 





19,095,980 41,477,520 | 23,467,200 14,396,110 




















ED 








¥ The extraordinary diminution of these two years, arose from the cession of the 
colonies of Demerary, Issequibo, Berbice, and Surinam, to Holland; and from the 
war, Which confined the importation to our own produce. On the re-capture of the 
above-named colonies, the quantity immediately increased. 
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The condition to which the cotton-planter is reduced, as well as the 
nature of his claims, having been already stated, the next object of at- 
tention is his former situation. 

Although the annual average price fluctuated very considerably from 
the commencement of 1781 to the year 1788, it was never less than 
1s. 11d. per lb, while, on a majority of years, it exceeded 2s. making 
a total average of 2s, 2gd. per lb. 

During the next eight years, from 1788 to 1796, the political de- 
rangements of Europe produced severe consequences to the colonists, 
In 1789, cotton wool fell to an average of Is, 5d. In the subsequent 
years it rose as high as 2s. but was very unsteady. The average of the 
whole term was a fraction more than Is. 6d. per Ib. 

The horizon of the planter seems to have been illumined for the 
next five years, until 1801: for the minimum of the annual average 
was, during that time, 2s. 7d. and the maximum 3s. Id. and the 
total average 2s. 74d. 

In the year of peace it fell to the average of 2s, From that year to 
1807, it fluctuated between 1s, 103d. and 2s, 24d. averaging, upon the 
whole, 2s. per Ib. 

The prices during 1808 and 1809 were better, but cannot be admit- 
ted into a general statement, as they originated in causes so novel and 
unnatural, that a recurrence of them cannot be expected during an- 
other century. 

The average of the current year is below 1s. 10d, and will probably 
be still less, as the quantity imported of foreign cotton is rapidly 


increasing. The natural consequence of which is a diminution of 
price. 

From 1781 to 1788 inclusive, cotton wool, as has been already re- 
marked, sold on an average at 2s. 24d. At that time no duties were 
levied. Every article required by the colonies was much cheaper. 


Navigation charges were equally small; and the peace which then 
existed, favoured the manufactories at home, which benefited the 
planter. 

The actual expenditure was, of course, much inferior to what it 
now is, while the price was higher. 

It may be assumed, as a broad and incontrovertible fact, that the 
price of every article is double what it was in 1781. The plantation 
charges may therefore be stated at one-half of what they are according 
to a preceding statement, that is at 34d. per lb, of cotton wool ; and 
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supposing the mercantile charges to have been the same as they now 
are, they, after deduction of 2d. for the duties, are 54d. perlb. Thus, 
the gross charges upon every pound of cotton wool, would then 
have been 9d. which leaves 1s, 54d. of actual receipt to the planter of 
that time. 

Lest this mode of estimating be not admissable, let another be 

adopted, and the results will be found nearly the same, Among mer- 
cantile people, 4d. per lb. was generally supposed sufficient to cover all 
the difference between war and peace charges. This, it must be re- 
marked, was previous to the present war, since which the duty has been 
nearly doubled on British cotton, About Id, per lb. may therefore be 
added to the estimate of the merchants, which increases it to 5d. per 
lb. When this is deducted from 1s, 24d. the present expenses, 9$d. 
will remain as the real expense of the former period; and the addi- 
tional half-penny may be considered equivalent to the enhanced 
price of every necessary fur the estates, ‘though it ig in fact below it, 

The cotton-planter of these eight years received 1s. 5$d, which, frpm 
the diminished value of money, was equal to at least one-half more 
than it now is. oe, 

The second period, though less favoured in point of actual receipt, 
was equally so by the inferiority of every description of expense, and 
by the non-imposition of duties, as the gross proceeds of sale ayeraged 
a fraction more than 1s. 8d. per lb. The clear receipt was therefore 
about 9d. Had the planter not been favoured, as he fortunately was, 
the fate which now seems to impend over him would have been then 
accomplished, and with less destructive effects to the state. It hag 
been his lot to have bis hopes raised to the highest pitch, and then, hy 
a refinement in cruelty, to have them dashed away with the rudest 
violence. 

The expenses were somewhat. aoe se from 1796 to 1802, about 
the middle of which (in 1799) a duty of 8s. 9d, per 100 lbs. or of a 
fraction more than 1d. per Ib..was impesed on British cotton wool; 
while, strange to tell, 6s, 6d. per 100 lbs. or about three farthings per 
Ib. was laid on American produce in American bettoms, The average 
price was 2s. 74d. If the whole expense amounted to 4s. 2d. which it 
certainly did not, the planter netted 1s. 5gd, which was quite equal to 
his wants or his wishes. 

The diminutien of charges during.the short-lived peace of Amiens, 
remedied, to’a certain extent, the smallness of the price, which was 
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only 2s. per lb, They were about 10d. per lb. which left 1s. 2d. for 
the proprietor. 

From the renewal of hostilities to 1808, while 2s. per Ib. has been 
the average price of cotton wool, every thing has happened to diml- 
nish the planter’s funds. For, immediately on the breaking ou: of the 
war, a duty of 10s. 6d. per 100 lbs. or 14d. per Ib. was laid on British, 
and 7s. 10d. per 100|bs. or three farthings and a fraction, on American 
cotton in American bottoms. 

In 1805, this highly improper distinction in favour of the latter 
ceased, and the duties were increased to 16s, 8d, per 100 |bs, or 2d. and 
a fraction per lb. on British, and 17s. Sd. per 100]bs. or about 2$d. 
per Ib. on American produce. 

Both, however, are on equal terms when the latter is imported in 
British bottoms. The duty on British produce was in the following 
year raised to 16s. 10d. and has continued steadily the same; that on 
American cotton was first (in 1808) raised to 17s. 10d. per 1001bs, or 
24d. per lb. and lately to 20s. 5d. per 100 lbs. or about 2$d. per Ib. 
when imported directly, and 21s. 1$d. per 100 lbs, or a fraction more 
than 2}d. per lb. when imported indirectly. The former inequality, 
when imported in British shipping, is still retained. 

The Brazilian cotton growers enjoy ‘similar privileges, when they 
employ British vessels; but pay 1/. 5s. 2d. per 100 Ibs. or 3d. per lb. 
in their own shipping, 

‘The British cotton proprietors have therefore been receiving only 
10d. per lb. during that period, which, however inadequate, is superior 
tp lis present receipt, and would not have been so high had the aver- 
age been made only for the three last years, excluding 1808 and 1809 
for the reasons already assigned. It has been shewn to have been no 
more than 1s. 11d. 

Before this part of the subject is closed, it may be worthy of atten- 
tion to refer to the table, in which a statement is given of the quanti- 
ties of cotton imported into this country, From 1804 to the preserit 
time, the British have steadily averaged about twenty millions and a 
half of pounds, while America vacillated from ten millions and a half 
to forty-seven millions and a half, as caprice dictated. The increase 
is going on; and early in May, it was one-fifth more than it had been 
last year. 

The Brazil cotton has suddenly increased from seven millions and a 
half of pounds to about twenty-three millions and a half, 
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That from India, &c. from about f.ur and a half to fourteen millions 


and a quarter of pounds, 
These facts need no comment ; they speak for themselves on terme 


too unequivocal to be misunderstood. 
(To be continued.) 








ANSWER TO QUERY ON SACK, AND CRACKING 
OF WALNUTS. , 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Mx. Eprtor, 


I OBSERVE in your last number a Query respecting cracking of Wal- 
nuts with the Sheriffs on Michaelmas gve. Now, Mr. Editor, your 
querist has made a mistake, ior the custom is not to crack walnuts with 
the sheriffs, but it is the sheriffs who crack walnuts with the keepers of 
the city prisons, who mect annually at this period of election of city 
officers; and as the keepers hold their situations nominally from year 
to year under the sheriffs, to whom they give bond and security for 
the execution.of their duty and the trust reposed in them; it is the 
keepers of Newgate, the Poultry, and Ludgate, together with their 
friends at bail, who meet on that occasion, and present the sherifls 
with a cup of sack and plate of walnuts. Respecting the query on 
sack, much dispute has been held respecting the wine we now drink 
as sack and that known by the vame of sack with the ancients; how- 
-ever, I think, I am pretty clear that sack was never of British manu- 
facture. Cauary wine is now often drank as sack, with the term sweet, 
but the ancient sack was certainly not a sweet wine, neither does it 
appear to have received its name from having a saccharine flavour, 
but from its being originally stored in sacks or barachios in Spain, 
from wheuce it came; in argument of which it will be found in 
Howell’s French and English Dictionary, printed in the year 1650, to 
be translated thus—“ Sacke,'Vin D’Espagne, vin Sec.” 
T. W. 
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COMMERCIAL BIOGRAPHY, No. IV. 


{We respectfully request any of our numerous Correspondents, or Readers, who may be in possession 
of any Biographical Memoirs, or Anecdotes, of Men, either emtnent for talent, or who have risen 


to distinction through persevering industry, to transmit such accounts to us for losertion under the 
head of “* Commercia! Biography ;” thet the younger class of our readers may thereby be stimu 


lated to diligence in their respective situations.) 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE 
ABRAHAM GOLDSMID, ‘ESQ. 


Tue subject of our present pages, who has been justly reckoned the 
greatest commercial character, not only of the age in which he lived, 
but. perhaps in any other, was born in the year 1757, the junior 
brother of his late partner Benjamin, who was about two years older, 
and who also unhappily terminated his existence about two years since, 
hut from far different motives, These gentlemen were the second 
and third sons of a respectable Dutch merchant, who came over with 
them from Holland in their infancy. 

The remarkable coincidence of two men, so eminent for their wealth 
and public consideration, meeting violent deaths by their own inflic- 
tion, cannot but be viewed with emotion of surprise; and that regret 
and sorrow for their melancholy fate must be deeply felt by their 
numerous and respectable friends and relations will be readily con- 
ceived, when their extensive benevolence and private and public cha- 
racters are duly appretiated. His education was such as is generally 
bestowed on the higher classes of the Jews, being brought up, under 
private tuition, and was early initiated into a mercantile line of life. 
In habit of life and disposition he, was the reverse of his brother Ben- 
jamin, who was naturally of a melancholy cast of mind and phlegma- 
tic temperament. About twenty-eight years ago he married a miss 
Eliason, a sister of the partner in the firm of the well known house of 
Goldsmid, Son and Eliason; by this marriage he had issue three sons 
and three daughters. This connection added considerably to the ex- 
tension of his mercantile concerns. 

At an early period of life the two brothers first carried on business as 
partners in Goodman’s Fields, with an assiduity aud attention in both 
the partners, which could not fail of turning to good account ; for it 

3K 2 
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is a simple and natural effect, that industry produceth wealth, and 
wealth judiciously employed naturally multiplies itself, as one grain of 
seed sown in the earth becomes the parent of millions, 

The promptitude and honour evinced in all their transactions soon 
gained them great credit, and in 1792 induced them to enlarge their 
seale of business, for which purpose they took a house in Capel-court, 
opposite the Bank, where they had a set of offices fitted up in the most 
commodious style, and soon after became successful bidders for the 
national loan. The younger brother Abraham was reckoned the most 
skilful calculator on Change, and, to him was attached the chief ma- 
nagement of their bill and discount business. Their success in nego- 
tiating the loan, at the same time that it answered the interests of the 
contractors, and also gave advantageous terms to government, may be 
reckoned as the first step that was the means of exalting them to the 
eminence they soon after attained; for before this period, however 
respectable their firm as merchants might be considered on Change, it is 
certain that, previous to their public business with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, they were not imagined to be men of extraordinary 
large capital; from this period the house of Goldsmids has been for 
many years the most able negotiator with government for their exche- 
quer bills, and the minister will find a great loss in so able and valua- 
ble a broker. In these various negotiations the Goldsmids have been 
for thirty years wholesale traders. In the purchase and sale of bullion, 
stocks, navy bills, and in the negotiation of foreign bills of exchange, 
they annually turned several millions of money. 

Their acute knowledge and profound experience in money transac- 
tions, added to their unimpeachable credit, and private capital, had 
secured to these gentlemen an eminence in the monied world never 
before possessed by any private individuals; nor were their influence 
and credit useful merely to themselves. The effects of them have 
beneficially experienced by the government itself, whose operations in 
yery critical times have been accelerated by the zeal and public spirit 
of those gentlemcn, in a manner which entitles them to the gratitude 
of the British nation. 
~ It may not be considered digressing from the present biography to 
explain the meaning of omnium, which is at present in every body’s 
mouth, but of which so few have a proper comprehension. Of late 
years the terms of the Joans* made to government by the contractors 





> 
* We beg leave to call to ihe recollection of our readers, that Mr. Goldsmid’s 
father was a Dutch Jew, and that the whole system of our funding is borroved 
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have generally consisted of several distinct articles of stock, as three 
and four per cent. consols, with a certain proportion of terminable 
annuity; and the term gmnium, which appears in the stock list for some 
time after every new loan, includes, as the word imports, ail the seve- 
ral stock in the contract, The loans te government are advanced by 
instalments at a month distance from each other, some of the sub- 
scribers pay their whole subscription at the time fixed for the first or 
second payment, and their shares become immediately transferable 
stock, but the greater part dispose of their shares that make up the 
Joans separately, and in this state the three and four per cent. 
consols, &c. are distinguished by the name of scrip, till the whole sum 
has been paid in upon them. When public confidence is high, and 
when the contractors are thought to have made a good bargain, thea 
omnijum bears a premium, that is, it sells for more than it cost; but 
when the reverse of this is the case, as at present, the loan or omnjum 
is at @ discount, or to speak in the common language of trade, the 
‘contractor must give @ per centage to get it taken off his hands, 

Amongst the number of public loans coutracted for by this house, 
only one before the present unfortunate one had been at a discount; 
thus successful in their extensive money negotiations they were capable 
of building mansions, vying in splendour with palaces, and the heir- 
apparent has been often entertained under their hospitable roof in a 
a style of magnificence rarely equalled by the first noblemen and per- 
sonages of the kingdom. 

On a visit which the royal family paid some years since to Mr. B, 
Goldsmid, at his elegant villa near Roehampton, his Majesty, in intro- 
ducing these brothers to the queen, expressed himself in terms so gra- 
cious as 1o denominate them his friends. We sincerely believe they 
were entitled to this epithet, and as in a free country like Britain, the 
friend of the monarch is the friend of the people, we consider the 
title as reflecting honour both on the sovereign whe bestowed it, and on 
the subjects who received and deserved it. 





from the Dutch, and that the largest floating capitals have always been in the 
hands of the Jews, whose long persecuted state prevented their embarking in any 
settled concern, till the general liberty and complete toleration afforded Ly the 
government of England at the revolution held out to them a profitable and safe 
market for their money in the newly created national funds. These considera- 
tions will suggest the value of the vounection, and the experience ef a Dutch 
Jew. 
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His mansion at Morden was fitted up in the greatest taste, but not 
gaudy; but what he took the greatest delight in was the pleasure 
grounds and gardens: being an extraordinary early riser (generally . 
the first in the family) it was his constant habit to call up his visitors 
by four o’clock in the morning, and after taking a refreshment of tea 
and coffee, to take them round his grounds and gardens till the hour 
of breakfust between seven and eight, after which he dressed, and was 
in the counting-house in town generally by ten o'clock. 

No man took more keen delight in the ‘domestic felicity of his fa- 
mily, and he delighted in seeing all around him cheerful and happy. 
According to the tenets of his religion he strictly observed the Jewish 
sabbath, and that of the christians on the following day was kept by 
him, at his country house, with a general table of hospitality, open te 
all who had been once introduced to him. On these occasions, the 
table was furnished with every thing in season, cooked both according 
to the Dutch and English fashion, the latter of which he never par- 
took himself, but his visitors, generally’as many Christians as Jews, 
were at liberty to indulge themselves either according to fancy or reli- 
gion; and he seemed never happier than when in this social com- 
pany, divested of all ideas of five per cent. 

His brother Benjamin was of the reverse disposition to Abrabam, and 
so low-spirited that he has often mentioned, that when he was quite a 
youth, if he found himself anywise indisposed he used to have re- 
course to phlebotomy, and this so very frequent that there can be 
little donbt but it laid the foundation of those many disorders which 
he afterwards endured. 

These brothers, from their commencement of business, seem to have 
been adopted as’ fortune’s favourites, and we find that in one year, 
Benjamin gained two swiepstakes (as they are called) by choosing the 
thousand in which the first and last ticket in the lottery happened to 
be drawn, and also one thousand pounds stock, together with several 
other prizes in subsequent lotteries. And in 1794, when almost every 
mercantile house felt the most baneful eff-cts from the unprecedented 
number of bankruptcies that took place at that period, ndtwithstand- 
ing the large discounts made by the firm their loss at this period only 
amounted to fifty pounds!! The fact is, that no merchant or banker 
in London could appretiate, prima facic, the responsibility of the names 
on a bill of exchange with more just discrimination than the house of 
Goldsmid. . 
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A remarkable instance, proving the fame and respectability of the 
house, occurred about six years since. A bill of exchange for one 
thousand pounds,. drawn by them on a house at Paris, had passed 
through a great many hands on the continent, and when it became 
due one of the partoers who had accepted it was dead, and the other, 
after his decease, had removed to America, and no provision was made 
for honouring the bill; the bolder of it wanting the money shewed it 
to the principals, an extensive mercantile house in France, and asked 
their advice on the subject, who said be need ibe under ne inconveni- 
ence or apprehension on account of its not being honoured by the ac- 
ceptors, that they knew the drawers to be such, honourable men that 
they would themselves pay the bili rather than it should be disgraced, 
and they accordingly paid it. The bill was afterwards sent by post to 
Goldsinid’s firm by those who had taken it up endorsed, “paid by 
Messrs. J. M. Lemaitre and Co. for the honour of the drawers,” such ge- 
nerous conduct of merchants in an enemy's country is, perhaps, un- 
precedented, and shews the highly flattering opinion entertained of 
the honour and punctuality of their business. 

Amongst public charities his name has stood conspicuous for years, 
and his purse was ever open to sooth the distressed and afflicted, with 
the same readiness towards the Christian as the Jew. The narrow- 
minded often aitribute public charity to ostentation, but the private acts 
of his munificence have by far exceeded what were made public, or 
of which there is any record, amongst the mapy the writer hereof 
cannot refrain mentioning the following :-— 

A few years since a clergyman of the Church of England, in the 
district of Aldgate, who with a family liad met with several unforeseen 
misfortunes, was in debt the sum of four hundred and sixty pounds. 
From the good character and conduct of the poor debtor, a number of 
friends and parishioners were induced to open a subscription for mak- 
ing up the amount, but being unable amongst themselves to raise 
more than one hundred and fifty pounds, the collectors were advised 
to try their success by applying with the tale of woe to the benevolent 
Jew; this was accordingly done: on application the collectors were 
ordered to call in the course of a day or two, when Mr. Goldsmid pro- 
mised to inquire into the state of the facts, which he did without delay, 
and finding it a truly pitiable case, on their second, application he 
presented them with a cheque on his banker for the whole amount. of 
the debt, desiring them, at the same time, to return the amount of 
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the subscription ros: before, to the poor clergyman to begin the world 


with afresh. 
An ingenious foreign writer has exalted our nation for courage and 


humanity, by asserting, that “the English are more afraid of shed- 
ding the blood of one another than theit own ;” this was the case with 
the Goldsmids, who were terrified with the least portion of blood being 
spilt by any of their domestics ; and Mr. Abraham would have run a 
mile for a surgeon, had one of his meanest servants had occasion for 
one, and always paid for medicines and professional advice for all his 
household. Alas! that a man so feelingly alive to the sufferings of his 
fellow creatures, so etninently successful, so happy in his friends, and 
of such public and private worth, should, on the first reverse of for- 
tune, be so ready to act tire suicide, shed his own blood—fall by his 
‘own hand! 

Abraham, as well as his brother, was also honourably distinguished 
us the lover and patron of literature, and their acts of bounty were 
literally innumerable, never confined within the boundaries of their 
own peculiar people, The marine society, the royal humane society, 
and many other charitable institutions, have publicly expressed their 
gratitude to them. 

For several days preceding his death it had been remarked, that he 
was very low spirited when left alone; but the night before the unfor- 
tuuate catastrophe he had retired to bed at his usual hour, and the 
next morning was up as customary before day-light, and was observed 
to leave the house and pass into the garden, without noticing any of 
the domestics contrary to custom. The gardener, who was waiting 
for orders, hearing the report of a pistol from that part of the garden 
to which he had just gone, itnmediately went to the spot, and there 
found bim in that part called the Wilderhess, weltering in his bieod, 
with the fatal instrument lying by his side, In spite of all surgical 
aid, he expired about three hours after the perpetration of the act, on 
the 28th of September, aged fifty-three years. 

His remains were interred in the Jew’s burying ground, accompa- 
nied to the grave by a great concourse of friends bewailirig the loss uf 
@ man, who was emphatically called the father of the Jews*; but the 





2 baal hbe hindi 


* It fs reported, that Buowaparte, some short time back, had applied to Gold. 
tmid to attend the Sauhedrim, at Paris, promising him the greatest honduds 
emongst the Jews, and even settling him at Jerusalem, but the wily Cofsicaiys 
riews were easily developed by the cautivus Israelites, 
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ceremony of the funeral service, similar to that of the Church of Eng- 
land in like cases, could not be performed, neither was the body suf- 
fered to be interred within the railing. 

Never did the death of any private individual strike such a commo- 
tion throughout the metropolis. Business seemed almost at a stand, 
and the Stock Exchange was crowded the whole of the day, together 
with every avenue leading thereto, by persons of all descriptions, 
anxious to learn the particulars of the fatal catastrophe, and their 
curiosity was at once sunk into general grief for the loss of departed 
worth, and the consequences which was naturally expected to follow 
such an event. It does not admit of the least shadow of doubt, that 
the cause of the rash act was the embarrassment of his affairs, parti- 
eularly the unprecedented fall of the omnium ; and this was the only 
instance save one, amongst the number of times the house of Gold- 
smid had been concerned in the contract for the loan, of its being a 
losing concern, notwithstanding the advantageous terms granted the 
minister. This sudden fluctuation was brought on by some of the 
unfortunate circumstances which had lately taken place amongst seve- 
ral of the mercantile and banking-houses, the origin of which may be 
dated from the first failures occasioned by great speculations in Russian 
produce ; when these commenced confidence was gradually destroyed 
in the mercantile world, and both merchants and bankers, in conse- 
quence thereof, were obliged to keep a large stock of money by them 
to answer unexpected exigencies. At this trying period the funds 
were not fairly left to the pressure of the circumstances; the most ne- 
farious practices were too successfully employed to produce a still fur- 
ther depression in omnium and the stocks, by a set of stock-jobbers, 
who saw their profits curtailed by. Goldsmid’s honourable dealing with 
government. 

The generous mind of Goldsmid, on learning this scene of iniquity 
and conspiracy that was working against him, here lost its fortitude, 
and he has been known a short time before his death to be in the 
greatest paroxysms of anguish, Notwithstanding the severe loss that 
must have been sustained by the discount of omnium, yet in time it 
might have recovered itself; and had he but consulted friends on the 
state of bis affairs it would have been hard, indeed, if that man, whose 
purse was open at ail times to both Christian and Jew, should not 
have met in time of need with assistance, nay, even government would 
have found it only a duty to have saved him from bankruptcy. Under 

VOL. V, 3L 
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this idea we cannot but regret his rash conduet and precipitancy with 
which he rushed into eternity. 

Notwithstanding the general regret at the loss of so good a man, 
many emidsent merchants and bankers assert, that the death of these 
emineut men will exentually be productive of public good, by breaking 
a link. of the chain which secured that monopoly that has so long had 
a baneful influence on the Stock Exchange; and it is thought that, 
notwithstanding the respectability of Mr. Goldsmid’s partners, and his 
surviving brothers, George and Asher, neither they nor any other two 
individuals are likely to, arrive at that commanding elevation of over- 
whelming influence at whose suumit stood the late 


BENJAMIN AND ABRAHAM GOLDSMID. 








ACCOUNT OF THE TUNNY FISHERY IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


I HE immense shoals of tunnies which enter the Mediterranean 


‘every spring, and resort more especially to Sardinia, are most proba- 
bly atiracted. by the quantity of sea-nuts, which they feed on, as they 
abound on all the coasts, ‘The female tunnies are the largest, and théy 
weigh from ecieht to twelve hundred pounds. The Sardinians, who, 
through an inconcewable negligence, abandon all the advantages of the 
common fisheries to foreigners, devote their whole attention to tunny- 
fishing. A shoal, after having passed the straits of Gibraltar, divides 
into two. bodies, one coasting along Africa, and the other along “Eu- 
rope: a smaller body of the latter, comprising generally the largest of 
the species, after coasting along Provence and Genoa, passes between 
Tuscany and Corsica, and coasting the western side of ‘that island, ar-. 
rives off the northern parts of Sardinia; another body arrives like- 
wise off the western and southern coasts. At the beginning 
of May the nets are all ready distributed at the different points ; and 
those tunnies that escape, continue their course towards Syria: hence 
ultiinately they enter the Black Sea, where they spawn according to 
Aristotle, Strabo mentions that they spawn also in the sea of 
Asow}; it-is very certain that they spawn likewise in the Sardinian 
seas, | e% 

_. During the fishing season the coasts becomes scenes of bustle and 
confusion. Vessels from all parts arrive with considerable sums of 
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money, for the purctiase of sulted tinny. Tke inhabitants flock to- 
gether from the intericr-of tlic kingdom, and are genetously welcomed 
by the proprietors of the nets. Strangers, particularly, are not only 
handsomely entertained, but each person, at his departure, js prte- 
sented with a fish suitable to his quality, were he a’ peasant ofily or a 
servant, The head dr chief of the fishermen is always chosen from 
athong ‘the’ most honest and clever of his profession, being invested 
with gréat authority. Hé arranges, otders, judges, and chaistises, 
without ay, person being allowed to @mplain ; -as on him depends 
the.sucoew of the'fishery. He also performs the pompous ceremony 
of fixing the net, whieh ©nght to be seven and twenty fathoms deep; 
it forms a paftillopiped, it is divided ‘ite compartments, and held’ firm 
by. anchors; the sides aré vertically supported by latge corks. As thé 
head fisherman is constantly ot: the watch, when he thinks that there 
is a stfficient number for a draught, the last compartment but one 
is opened, into whicli are driven a certain number of fish that até 

eorlsigned to “ the chamber of death,” which is the last comiprtdiant 
of the inet.’ “50 
Bonet thorning early; if the sea be'calm and thé Weather favours 
able, the head-man goes to select the fish that are to enter the chartis 
ber! bf death, whith is itwmediately' dpened.. He then lets down a 
stone covered with the skin of a black sheep, to frighten them into the 
chamber; but if. that method does not.succeed, he draws up part of 
the net,, which by, pressing the tummies together forces them at last into 
the fatahenclosarte, After_this difficult operation, the head«man hoists 
a white flag for all the boats, which are.arranged around the chamber. 
The large head boat is: stationed to the westward, another t0 the éast- 
ward, smaller ones form the sides of the square, and the spectatérsiare 
stationed in the reat, im boats sufficiently large to admit of their see- 
ing the haul. When every. thing .is ready, . tlie head fisherman gives 
the order, ‘ weigh ;” the net, now of immense weight, is drawn up 
with a slow regular motion; the men who baul singing-out in measured 
cadence issa-issa, As the boats draw .in. the .net the. head fisherman 
moves nearer to the boat at the eastern end, and as.the net narrows in 
its dimensions, all the fish, by being confined’ in, the chamber of death, 
are soon seen on the surface of the water. The word “ kill” is then 
given, and the slaughter with harpoons, &c. becomes dreadful. This 
business belongs to a particular set of men called piercers, and their 
avidity in executing it is unbounded; as the eggs and entrails of the 
tunnies, which they get into their boats, are their perquisites. 
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When the two head boats are well filled, they are towed ashore; and 
then begins the cutting up. The fish are taken into large warehouses, 
and the first operation is cutting off the head. Each fish is carried by 
a porter to another warehouse, where they are hung up, and imme- 
diately divided into six pieces for salting ; the eggs and liver are salted 
separately. It is a singular circumstance, that the porters are per- 
mitted to purloin the fish they carry; if discovered, the only punish- 
ment is restoration, but if the man has got into his house with it the 
theft becomes legal. This custom originated with the proprietors, who 
considered it as a proportionate remuneration between the labour which 
is excessive, and the wages which are very low. 

During the passage of the tunnies, if the nets are in good one 
and well laid down, the draughts of fish are frequent and. very pro- 
ductive. The Sassari fishery takes place eight or ten times in the 
season, at each of which five hundred tunnies are caught. That of 
Porto Scuto takes place from eighteen to ‘twenty times, and produces 
eight hundred fish at each. The annual fishery may be estimated at 
fifty-two thousand fish ; if we value each tunny, one with another; at 
four crowns, the produce will amount to) about seventy thousand pounds 
per annum. 

We conclude the subject with a list, of the fisheries and. their 
rentals :— 

The Salines of Sassari.... 5800 crowns, . 

Trabucaddu, in the island of Asinara.... Free for three years. 

Pitinnuri ...s<eseccceccce owes 1-5th of the produce. 

Flamentogin 2... .scccecccoccccce «--- Ditto. 

Porto-Paglia.....-------0--e2e-----0 9000 crowns. 

Isola-Piana .....-..-. onesacce eosces 20,000 crowns, 

Porto-Scuto 25,000. 

Cala-Vinagra Isle of S. Pierre 5000. 

Cala-Saboni Isle of S. Antioco ... Free, being royal. 

wvcccacccocecees 5 per cent. 
Scceccceuce --- Ditto. . 
ee ee a ee cocecccs Ditto! 


Two others have been farmed for some years. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


{If the Authors and Publishers of all new Works, connected with Trade, Commerce, 
Manufactures, or the Arts, will forward Noticesand Particulars of such Publications 
to the Editor of the Tradesman, (free of expense) at No, 51, Skinnerstreet, a due at- 
tention will be paid thereto, and a ready insertion given of such Works.) 


A N Exposé of the present ruinous System of Town and Country Banks, and 
a Sketch of a Plan for the Establishment of Disrricr Bamks, te be founded 
on principles that must effectually secure them from the Risk of Bunkruptey.— 
By a British Merchant; price 2s. ; 

It is rather a deviation from our general rule in noticing, under the head of 
Review, a pamphiet of the present description, but as it is such an important 
subject to the commercial and trading interest of this kingdom, we cannot, in 
this instance, suffer it to pass unnoticed, 

The author, like most writers on national subjects, begins by inquiring into 
the “awful and alarming state of the country, with concern aud dismay,” 
which he thus describes to give stage effect to his reader— 


** Threatened by a powerful and exasperated enemy from without, weighed down 
by debts and taxes from within, and its bank crumbling into dust, I behold extra-’ 
vagance and unconcern continue their destructive course without exciting a terror, 
er even the slightest wish for a better management of its affairs, rather than exert 
its efforts to stem the torrent it chooses to be soothed by flattering descriptions of 
its prosperity, and to glide along the stream which is hurrying it into ruin, Like 
infatuated mariners we are in the midst of shoals and quicksands, and suffer our- 
selves to be lulled into sieep, and to be ingulphed in the waves that heave 
around us.” 


This, our writer concludes, has brought on a decay of public spirit, the bank- 
ruptcy of private wealth, and the exorbitant high prices of the market. He 
then pursues his declamation against town and country banks, in the very style 
and language of the French Emperor—“ Paper mouey has made us a nation of 
tills and counters, not of states and provinces, acold, callous, calculating race, 
whose plodding head looks down and mocks our heart; who reason ourselves 
out of honour, out of patriotism, out of every great propensity of our soul ;” 
really we did not expect this language to be hacknied by a Briush merchant— 
from our Corsican enemy ;, but for his reasoning, after ascribing all the disas- 
ters of the nation to paper currency, he in the next page ascribes the same per- 
nicious consequences to derived from the introduction of an excess of metal 
money; giving as an example Spain, where, he observes, frugality, temper- 
ance, regularity, and exalted tionour characterised that nation till the discovery 
of the new world; but no soover did they import annually to the amount of 
thirteen millions of money, than unbridled passious began to predominate, 
The pernicious effects of paper currency, he observes, has operated particularly 
on our markets; this we Fil ‘allow, but we cannot accede to the assertion that 
the price of labour has not kept pace in a ratio with the rental of houses, 
lands, and the price of proyisions. ity 

“When I reflect on the obvious advantages we possess; the natural fertility of 
eur island; the improvement in cultivation; the immense number of ‘cattle bred 
for aration and tillage ; thenumerous canals for transfusing produce; the excellence 
of the roads to market towns ; the prodigious number of coasting vessels; the quan- 
tity of laud reclaimed ;—when I reflect on these striking advantages, I! arm asto-) 
nished, and ata loss to account for the high price of provisions throughout the 
country! I ask, has there been any scarcity of late years; has our geographical 
situation been neglected or changed ; is our climate become more frigid, . our soil 
more infertile, our minds more solid, than what they have hitherto been? , I cag 
@ncover no calamity of the tind!—I inquire. into the consequences of the war! é 
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am perfectly satisfied by the result.—Former wars did not raise the markets to a 
considerable height! I then inquire with amazement of the farmer, how it happens, 
that superior improvements in’ aration and tillage have caused sterility instead of 
increased fecundity in our soil? 1 would fain learn why ours is the only country 
in the universe, where exuberant and plentiful harvests, produce scarcity; or elsea 
high price that amounts to a famine? By what inexplicable phenomenon has the 
increasing quantity of reclaimed land added to the value of produce? I would 
gladly know by what curious and latent process of nature, successful tillage operates 
in an inverse ratio, and multiplies the miseries of civil life ?—Unfortunately for the 
commuity, speculation, regrating, forestalling, and monopoly, have been so assisted 
and encouraged by the accommodation afforded by the present system of Town and 
Country Banas, that the former honest traders of the nation have been converted 
into a set of detestable vultures, who devour the famished carcasses of their fellow 
creatures. The emulation excited by the facility of aid in speculation, now is; not 
who shall confer most benefit on, but who shall become the richest man tw his 
country. Since the inundation of Paper Money, private interests absorb ali respect 
for public welfare ; and the flagrant appetites, the uncontrolled avarice, the mtem- 
perate passions of individuals of almost every rank, dispose them to take advantage 
of other mens’ wants, and to substitute a thirst of factious refinement, procured by 
the excess of Parer Money, for the simple, blunt, and manly integrity. of our for- 
mer character, , 

« It is not, then, to any physical alteration in our soil; it is not to an increased 
unproportioned population; it is not to a pretracted internecine war ; it ig not to the 
excess of rates and taxes; itis not to the absence of metal mouey, that we. ase te 
attribute the exorbitant high price of provisions. To what, then, is ajfealamity se 
universal to be imputed? To the present system of Town aad CountTry Banksy, to 
an excess of Paren Currancy.”—=(p, 16+——19.) 14 my nite e9 


Ifour merchant was to reflect fot a moment on the various causes that operate 
against our increasing cultivation within the last ten or fifteen years, it would no 


longer appear surprising that the present produce of bread corn is but ad 
in. a favourable season to answer the great demand of the consumption. ~ 


of the principal causes is the vast increase of our population of late yeats; it is 
au allowed doctrine that propagation is more gefdral'in’a civilized than in'a 
savage nation, and still more so in a trading aid maniffacturing community 
than amongst those that remain in a pastoral state, _1f we ‘inquire into the’ phy- 
sical catisé why the increase has been so tapi, it will bé found principally to 
Grise from the extirpation of that once dreadful disease the Smal ‘Pox, which 
even twenty or thirty years ago’only. mat’ sith & havoc'in the'tising yenera- 
tion, as it Has inqtesdonably ‘appeared from the ter registers and medicinal 
journal, that we formerly lose more than’ ‘one-half that Were attacked’ with’ it, 
whereas’ now We lost ‘not one in fifty, 0 sf 
They also sappose that the number ‘of catrlé’ bred ‘for ‘aration and tillage 
should contribute to a greater prodaction of corn, , bat this operates the rt verse, 
for there is a greater consumption of barley ‘and oats, thereby redaciny the 
quantity of land appropriated té bredd corti; agaitl, “ the numerous canals” are 
a great draw back on the cultivation of the country. “The land actually lost'te 
cultivation is not alone the contents of the ry oig ow" by water on the 
canal, bat likewise that of the many towing paths, banks, and adjacent grounds 
rendered uuprodactive from various trespasses, and formation of the wharfs.and 
buildings attracted to the side of these navigatiotis.. This is an observation 
which the surveyors in the different county reports|have regularly made in ‘re- 
porting on the of inland navigation, for the benefit of trade and commerce 
to the detrunent of the agriculture of the nation. » 8 HOUGE 
The following calculation is made of the extent and number of Tow: ant? 
Coumtry Banks:— pg ob 
“ There exists in England eight hundred banks—less than 100 in London, more 
than 700 in the country. Since their institution, the public have lost, by. their 
averaged bankruptcies, and the bankruptcies involved in their fall, on the last seven years 
im particular, the annual sum of eight millions sterling, petites a) Oils ie 
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* Again, since the multiplication of Town and Counray Banks, the price of 
provisions of all sorts has been doubled. Therefore, allowing 20,000,000 of souls 
to the united empire, and allawiog the moderate sum of £4. 10s to have subsisted 
annually each sou! defore the inundation of Paper Currency ; and allowing, what we 
uow must in consequence of the rise in the markets, £9. for the same annual 
purpose, the country loses the sum of 90,000,000 of pounds!!! ”—(p, 26———27.) 


This round calculation puts us in mind of a similar one made by a magistrate 
some years since in writing down the depravity of Loudon, who had carried his 
calculation so far, that finding two pocket handkerchiefs were purloined by the 
light-fingered gentry in one street in the course of an hour, he then goes on to 
calculate how many would be lost in the same street in the course of the day, 
this gave three hundred and sixty-five times that number for the year; and ex= 
tending the calculation still farther he was enabled, by ascertaining the number 
of ail the squares, streets. lanes, alleys, and avenues throughout the metropo~ 
lis, to find = 90 extent of depredations of that kind of petty larceny only for the 


whole year !!_ But now for the remedy to supersede the necessity of the Town 
and Country Bauks. 


“‘ To correct this system, I propose the introduction of District Banks to the 
amount of one bund:ed each, and to be subject tothe Laws and Regulations of the 
annexed Plan of Articles, or to such others as may be formed, for the government 
of the District Banks I invite you to encourage the establish nent of throughout the 
Empire. By this Plan Seven Hunprep Town and Country Banks, now subsisting om 
the solitary security of a few individuals, will ultimately be annihilated, and District 
Baaks, founded on the associated wealth and integrity of the Districts, will supply 
their place, and answer all the demands of the Nobility, Gentry, Merchant, Mae 
nufaciurer, and Farmer; though they may not meet the hungry ambition of the 
Forestailer, Engrosser, Speculator, &c. By this plan, also, 50,000,000 of Paper 
Money will insensib)y withdraw from circulation, which will immediately operate 
in the most beneficial manner on our morals, wealth, and markets. The fountain of 
licentiousness will be diminished ; the basis of property will be firmly established z 
and the price of provisions essentially reduced. I observe that 50,000,000 will be 
withdrawn from cuculation, because | have it from the best calculations, that éhaé 
sum now floats without any manner of local of secure foundation.” —(p. 30-——31,) 


Now really we cau see nothing much more advantageous in this remedy than 
in the uld disease, and his plan of District Banks would be upon as extensive 
scale, and liable to the management of senary directors, who would be equally 
interested as the present partners in the different banking concerns. A greater 
stability for the issue of paper, which all admit is so necessary for carrying on 
our extended trade and commerce, at the same time having a requisite restric- 
tion on the issues of banks, we conceive, would be by a plan something after 
that recommended by one of the Correspondents ef the Tradesman in Septem- 
ber last (vide p. 237), viz, branches of the Bank of England, at all the tradiag 


and commercial towns. 


London; being a complete Guide to the British Capital, containing an accu- 
rate and succinct account of its Origin, Rise, aad Progress of the increase and 
extent of its Buildings, its Commerce, Curiosities, Exhibitions, Amusements, 
Public Calamities, Religious and Charitable Foundations, Literary Establishe 
ments, Learned and Scientific Institutions, §c.—By Jobn Wallis, 7s, boards, 

This book, as the title expresses, is multam in parvo, and appears te be, ag 
the Editor professes, a faithful abridgement from Mr. Pennant's London, and 
brought down to the present year, We should not have noticed this book as 
coming within the limits of our work, from the many publications which have 
lately professed to yive all and every thiag of the British capital, dished up iv all, 
possible shapes, each telling the same story a different way, and copying 
pt deg rm and even errors of the press, for several rel but — ae 

iarly interested us in the t work is, tae patice whi compl 
taken of London Trade and Coveniren, r 
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Although the capital of the British empire has been long and justly esteemed 
the emporium of the known world, yet little mention has been made thereof b 
former historians; and it strikes us very forcibly that there is a wide field open 
yet, fur a good description of the Trade, Commerce, and Manufactories parti- 
cularly belonging to London, The author, in his preface, thus speaks of British 
commerce :— 

To Roman Virtue, as it iscalled, we naturally oppose British Commerce. The ex- 
perience of moaern times, it is now urged, has completely exploded many anti- 
quated notions, formerly connected with the morality of nations. And it is not 
now thought too much to assert, ‘that the ancient Phoenicians, Greeks, and others, 
were mere children in the art of commerce, compared with the merchants of 
Britain.’ 

“« Any measure resembling a ‘ Navigariox Act’ never entered into the barren con- 
eeptions of the rulers of those remote times. Had not such an expedient been re- 
served for this part of the hemisphere, it would have been impossible for Xerxes to 
have crossed the narrow He/lespont:—a greater genius than that of Alerander would 
have been required to reduce the haughty city of Tyre; nor is it even supposed 
jew Carthage could have been shaken by the prowess, or the virtue of the 

pins ! 

“ The Roman laws, it is well known, discountenanced and restrained commerce, and 
therefore our ideas of their grandeur and virtue are now placed among the pre- 
judices of education. They were so littie acquainted with the modern means of 
jncreasing the weaitb of nations, that an underwriter at Lioyd’s, upon this subject, 
Wight confvund their best writers of antiquity, 

“ The ancient Romans might taik of their pulchrum and bonum; but it is supposed 
that a premium and a Sonus, in the hands of a modern man of business, would utterly 
confound all these pedantic netians.”——(p. v—vi.) 

The compilatiun of this book dues much credit to Mr. Wallis, and we are ine 
duced to recommend this work as bighly interesting to our commercial readers 
from the variety of informativn, consisting of anecdote, biography remarks, 
&c. not in any other work of the kind, particularly under the heads, Auction 
Mart, Commercial Road, Flag Association, Mathematical Society, &c. &¢. 

, That our numerous readers may judge for themselves of the author’s plan 
and manner of the descriptive, we will subjoin a specimen, under the head 
Auction Mart, which we have read with considerable interest 

“ This new commercial edifice is situated partly in Bartholomew-lane, and in 
Throgmorton-street. It will probably derive its principal importance from its im- 
mediate contiguity to those active scenes of business, the Bank of England, Royal 
Exchange, Lloyd’s Coffee-house, the Stock Exchange, and other public offices, 
Though grand and imposing in its appearance, it is acknowledged ‘ that the peculiar 
construction of the building has made it eligible in some degree to sacrifice appear- 
ance to convenience; yet notwithstanding this sacrifice to utility, it may be consi- 
dered as offering a specimen of architeeture, simply elegant, and highly credita- 
ble to the young artist, Mr. John Walters, who has been entrusted with its superin- 
tendance; and who, without profuse decoration, has bestowed upon his design, the 
characteristics of a national edifice.’ 

“The o-cupation of this institution commenced in February 1810, and was for- 
mally opened at the latter end of March, with the usual ceremonies, by the lord 
mayor and several respectable characters, who afterwards dined at the city of Lon 
don tavern in Bishopsgate-street, 

“ The direct objects of the Auction Mart are, perhaps, best explained by the fol- 
lowing observations extracted from its own detailed prospectus. 

** The amazing increase of sales by auction, and their collateral circumstances 
have hitherto rendered the accommodation for that branch of business, in the me- 
tropolis, in wany respects ill calculated, for conducting concerns of so much mag~ 
nitude and importance, exclusive of which, .he existing practice is exposed to so 
many inconveniencies, irregularities, and uupleasant alternatives, that long ex- 
Pperieuce has impressed the absolute necessity of more extensive, and superior: 
arrangements. 

“ The infinite vicissitudes to which commercial speculations are exposed, su 
that admirable system, which indefatigable zeal has perfected at New Lloyd's Coftes. 
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house, by which the maritime concerns of the kingdom, intricate, diversified, and 
multifarious, are now conducted with almost mechanical precision. ‘This system, 
the directors of the Auction Mart rather hope to emulate, than presume to rival3 
and they trust, by assimilating the object of their anxiety to that undertaking, 
they will be considered more influenced by a desire to afford a concise demonstra. 
tion of the project in which they have embarked, than by any sentiment of 
vanity. 

“ The Auction Mart wil] admit of every accommodation connected with its very 
important concerns, and embrace objects calculated to promote individual and ge- 
neral benefit ; the researches of noblemen, gentlemen of the law, mechanics, agri« 
culturists, and general speculators, will be accelerated by each attainable method, 
and a regular plan adopted, which will operate as a focus to every species of intel- 
ligence and reference. 
~ & Advertisemeuts of sales being, according to the existing practice, dispersed 
promiscuously through the daily journals, it must be evident, that, except to those 
in the habit of perusing a meltipliciily of newspapers, a large proportion of the 
preperty exposed to sale, by auction or private treaty, must escape notice, the 
wishes of many may be procrastinated, or the opportunity of accomplishing them 
advantageous!y, irretrievably lost. 

“ To obviate this evil, a spacious saloon has been erected, as the grand and outnd 
point for the most prompt information, immediately connected with, or bearing the 
remotest afiinity, to the following denominations of property. 

“ Freehold, copyhokl, lifehold, and leaschold estates of every description. An- 
huities, tontines, debentures, advewsons, interests in possession of reversion, pers 
sonal and contingert securities. Shares in canals, docks, roads, railways, bridges, 
harbours, piers, tunnels, mines, water works, insurance and other companies, pa- 
teuts, theatres, iiterary sovictics, and all other public institutions in which shares 
are transferable. Farming-siock, implements in husbandry, timber, building ma- 
terials. Fixtures and utensils of manufactories. Merchandize, stocks in trade of 
every description. Household furniture, fixtures, plate, jewels, linen, china, porce- 
Jain, glass. Wines, spirits, liquors. Pictures, prints, libraries, productions of the 
arts and sciences, museums, collections of virtu, useful and ornamental elegancies, 


natural and artificial curiosities, &c. &e. Ke. 
“¢ The following description of the basement and stories of the building, may con» 


vey some leading ideas of its ma; gnitude, &c. 
“ Basement— A sub-hall, communicating with offices for merchants, brokers, and 


others. Arched vaults aud cellaring. 
*« Principal story—A spacious saloon for the exposition of particulars of sales, 
&c. A secretary's office, coffee-room, and other offices. 
+ Mezzanine story-——Ten offices for merchants, brokers, and others, communicating 


with open galleries, overlooking the saloun. 
“ First story—Three rooms fur the sale of estates, with apartments attached, for 


¢onsultations. 
“ Upper story—Three rooms with turret lights, particularly adapted for the sale 


of pictures, and other personals. 

“« Independent vf the general description of purchasers, there is a respectable clasg 
of men, iu the habit of attending public sales, whose pursuits being indefinite and 
unlimited, may consistently be termed speculative, The connections of every 
agent include numerous genticmen of this denomination, and to attract their atten- 
tion to the business conducted at the Auction Mart, no effort will be spared. To 
obviate the inconvenience, fatigue, and uncertainty, of personal application, it is 
proposed, in consideration of a small annual snbscription, to supply every person 
feeling a predilection fur auctions, or a desire to learn what property is in a state 
of transition, with a complete stries of particulars, relating to all estates, &c, 
brought forward here, as well as of sales elsewhere, the specifications of which 
may be sent for distribution. 

“As asuitable accompaniment to this department, a particular of ever¥ sale which 
taken place in the kingdom, transmitted to the Auction Mart, will be preserved, for 
tbe purposes of public reference. This project will abound with important advan- 
tages. To proprietors of estates it will not unfrequently yield valaable knowledge 5 
10 professional gentlemen, it may often supply a link in titles, which the destruce 
tion of other documents have rendered defective, or prove a clue in those intricacies, 
which repeated alienations uf property sometimes create. 


; VOR. V. 3M 
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*¢ AN acts Of parliament, charters, and other instruments of incorporation, rela- 
tive to inclosures, canals, docks, roads, railways, bridges, harbours, piers, tun- 
nels, mines, Water-works, theatres, insurance oflices, literary societies, and joint 
stock companies, will be assiduously collected, and so disposed, that strangers te 
Property of this speculative description may be supplied with developing 
information, the means of remuneration, for the capitals employed in the respece 
tive designs. 

*« Solicitors, arbitrators, committees, meetings of creditors, and others of a gee 
Béral and public kind, will fine accommodation adapted to their respective pursuits, 
and it is particularly wished, that the Mart should be considered as a respectable 
resort not only upon such affairs as are immediately connected with the institution, 
but upon any other concerns, which require private amd tranquil discussion. 

** Not only mercantile brokers, auctioneers, and other agents, but the public in- 
discriminately may avail themselves of the advantages of an exposition in the sa- 
loon, of advertisements, bearing reference to property of the denominations speci- 
fed, or by entries upon the registers, cither by public or private sale, . 

“The coffce-room, we understand, is let for seven hundred pounds per annum, 
and other disposable parts in proportion; the compartments of the cellaring at 
eighty pounds each peranuum. ‘The first stone of the building was laid by the lor@ 
mayo of London in September 1808,”—(p, 453—457,) 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


D R. George Rees is preparing for the press, 2 new edition of his popular 
work on Disortlers of the Stomach, in which many additional cases and im- 
portant observations will be introduced. ; 

The Rev. Mr. Davis, of Compton Academy, is printing an useful Collection 
of Reading Exercises for Youth of both Sexes. 

The Second Part of Lackington, Alien and Co.’s Catalogue, containing the 
Seiences of every Description, Greek and Latin Classics, Dictionaries, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and other foreign books, odd volumes, &c. &c. 
if-mow ready for delivery; and the third aud last part, which will comprise a 
fine Collection of Divinity and Ecclesiastical History, and a copious Appendix 
of Books in all Languages and Classes, many of them extremely rare, will be 
pwblished at Christmas, : 

George Ross, Esq. of the Inner Temple, is preparing for publication the Law 
of Vender and Purchaser of Personal Property, considered with a view te mer- 
oantile transactions, 

A Translation of Breitkopf’s Remarks on the History of the Invention of 
Printing, together with a Summary of the Contents of an enlarged work om 
that subject. 

Mr. Nesbit, of Farley, near Leeds, will shortly publish a complete Treatise 
on Practical Land Surveying. 


——— 
MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT, 


FOREIGN. 


France. Buonaparre still keeps up a denunciation against the. 
admission of colonial produce into his territories, and we find that neutral 
vessels, trading under the imperial licence, are now subject to be car- 
ried into his ports, if suspected of having colonial produce on board; 
formerly the exhibition of an imperial licence was strictly prohibit 
trem being searched by the French cruisers. On the other hand, the 
Britwsh government has stopped the issue of further licences for the 
importation of carn, grain, meal, and flour, from the French and Duteh 
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ports; but thismeasure is only supposed to be temporary, in consequence 
of the traffic carried on with the enemy under the American flag, to the 
yreat detriment of British trade, and that some arrangement on that 
vead will take place early in the present month, when the foreign 
ports will again be opened for corn, and other specified articles. -Re- 
specting the exportation of butter from France, the following decree 
has been published,— 
** Palace of Foutainbleau, Oct. 5. 

“The exportation of French butter shall be permitted, but it shajl 
€ontinue only until the price be raised. 

«That is to say— 

_ In the department of the mouths of the Maese, in the Marshes af 
Leyden and Delft, at two francs per kelogramme. 

‘‘In the department of the Marsh of the Calvador, of the Lower 
Seinne of the Somme, and vther maritime departments, at one frang 
and fifty cents per kelogramme. 

“ The duties of exportation are fixed by the kelogramme at 25 cents, 
for the departments of the Calvador of the Lower Seine, of the Somme, 
and other departments of Old France. 

“At 20 cents per kelogramme for the departments united in 
1810,” 

The following decree has been also issued respecting French licerces 
to trade, in addition to what we inserted last month. 

1. There shall be formed at Paris, near our Counsellor of State, the 
Director General of the Customs, a Council of Arbitrators, composed 
of two Masters of Requests, and four Auditors, reporters, 

2. Our Dircetor General of the Customs, assisted by the Council of 
Arbitrators, shall fix the value of the cargoes exported and imported 
by all vessels having licences. 

3. Each Auditor shall keep'a register of the licences that may have 
been granted under the heads of the respective ports of each of the 
under-mentioned precincts, viz. fram Lmbden to Cherbourg, from 
Cherbourg to Bayonne, from the Pyrenees to St. Remy, from St. Remy 
to the coast of Naples. \ 

4. This register shall contain, for every vessel having a licence, the 
number of the licence, the date of delivery, the name of the outfitter, 
that of the vessel and captain, the tonnage, the assortment of the cargo, 
the day of departure and arrival, and the decision of the arbitrators ag 
to the value of the imports and exports for each voyage. 

§. The outfitter of -a licensed vessel shall deliver in at the eystome 
house of the port of departure, the manifest of his cargo, and the 
value of the merchandise of which it consists, signed by himself and 
the supercargo of the vessel. ; 

6. The Director General, or superior officer of the customs, shall 
cause the kinds, quantities, and qualities, of the produce or merchang 
ise to be examined, and ascertain that they accord with the ma- 
Rilest. 

In case of a voluntary fraud, the vessel and cargo shall be seques, 
trated; and he subject to confiscation. Our Director General of the 
Customs shall report the same to us in a Council of Cominerge, for the 
purpose of a definitive decision rary 

26 
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7. The superior officer of the customs of the port of departure shall 
transmit to the Director General the manifest of the outfitter, with the 
‘certified report of its examination. These vouchers shall be transmitted 
to the Auditor, who shall report thereon to the Council of Arbitrators, 

8. The Council of Arbitrators, upon perusing the report of the Au- 
ditor, shall determine the value of the produce and merchandise com- 
posing the cargo. 

9. His decision shall serve to regulate the value of the cargo that 
may be imported, 

IMPORTANT CARGOES, 

10. On the return of the vessel, the outfitter, the owner, and the 
consignee of the vessel shall deliver in a similar declaration of the 
sorts, quantities, and qualities of the produce and merchandize com+ 
posing the return cargo, and of the prices at which they may have been 
purchased at the port of ladmg. ‘ibis declaration shall be signed by 
himself and the supercaryo of the vessel, 

11- ‘The Director or superior officer of the customs shall cause the 
sorts, quantities, and qualities uf the produce and merehandize to be 
examined, and ascertgin that they accord with the declaratiou. 

12. He shall transmit the said declaration, and the result of his exa- 
mination, to the Director General of the Customs. 

These vouchers shall be transmitted to the Auditor, who shall report 
thereon to the Council of Arbitrators, 

13. The Council of Arbitrators, upon perusing the report of the Au- 
ditor, shall determine the value of the produce aud merchandise com- 
posing the cargo. 

14. ‘If the vaiue of the imports exceed by one-third that of the mer- 
chandise exported, the merchandise constituting such excess shall be 
placed in real entrepot, and shall not be discharged therefrom, until the 
said amount of value shail have been covered by fresh exports, 

15. If the value of the merchandise imported shall exceed by less 
than one-ilird the value of the exports, this excess shall be taken into 
the account current, and the outfitter shall be held bound, upon mak- 
ing a fresh exportation, to cover the said excess, exclusive of the value 
of the merchandise which he intends to import. 

16. In all cases where the importations by a licenced vessel shall 
have preceded the exportations, the declarations and verifications shall 
take place in the manner prescribed in the third title. 

17. The Council of Arbitrators shall fix the value of the imports, 
and determine accordingly the counter-value to be exported. 

18. As soon as the cargo for exportation shall have been made up, 
the declarations and verifications shall take place in the manner pre- 
sented in title 2. 

19. The Council of Arbitrators shall fix the value of the cargo, and 
strike the balance between the imports and exports. 

20. The decree of the council shall be arbitral and summary, without 
documents, and proceeding merely upon a general knowledge of the 
matters in question. , , . 

21. This decree being exclusively intended for the purpose ‘of esta- 
blishing a general balance between the imports and exports, cannot be 
produced at the customhouse with regard to the payment of duties, nor 
before the tribunals, upon any pretext whatsoever. 
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22. Our Minister of Finance is charged with the execution of the 


present decree. 
(Signed) : NAPOLEON, 


Bavaria—The following decree has been issued by the King of 
Saxony respecting commercial intercourse with this country :— 

“ Whereas, by the accession of his Majesty to the system contained 
in the Imperial French decrees, with regard to the trade with England 
and her colonies, all direct or indirect commercial relations with Eng- 
land or her colonies, except in so far as the same may take place in 
virtue of a special permission from the French Government for certain 
ports, are to be considered as unlawful, and continue to be prohibited ; 
and that, consequently, where such relations are still maintained, the 
confiscation of the merchandise proceeding therefrom must necessarily 
result—his Majesty thinks proper to establish, and decree, the following 
provisions with regard to such English and colonial merchandise of any 
description as muy Come into the course of trade, more particularly by 
the confiscations that may take place, or by prizes made at sea:— 

The undermentioned commodities, when imported for home cons 
sumption only, shail be subject to the duties respectively affixed thereto, 
exclusively of the duties already payable thereon :— 
° Dollars, 
Cotton wool from the Brazils, Cayenne, Surinam, Deme- 

rara, and Georgia, per quintal EC ea 


Levant ditto....-. wovececccs weceneee 25 
All other descriptions of cotton wool, Neapolitan except- 


we 


ed, which remains exempt from this impost 7) 
DNC vscccdtimsnbcndoebduknhenebasnguntadig: Se 
Refined sugar ...-.... 50 
Hyson tea 112 
Green ditto .... 75 

18 

50 
Indigo evesusacece J99 
Cocoa caadecadace 125 
Cochineal 200 
Tt DORN... .ccnpetnddenninnbibebbontansts Oe 
DEE ctinundennbibaadaie 50 
CeOGNED CMGI cdc sens nedeintidnesatastadne 10 
Fine cinnamon ~ vigils ane diweledpaaneaemahiaia, 
Cloves dtgnatbtndsaedinmemiaciauaeneeent TE 
as in 6 timcimateciatntediddarimadiiio 250 
DT cnidginmpiadiicabandtiasmiaewdmaiais, a 
PI D008 «. nrnnkadtbedsliainnddhdec used. Ob 
eee 10 
Saas 


This impost is to be in force from the 8th of October of the present 
year until further orders, and to be paid by the waggoner or boat- 
master upon passing the frontier, when the said goods enter this coune 
try, or in case of their being unable to defray the same, they shall give 
a eany for the payment of the impost by the receiver of the 
goods. 
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Gottexburgh.—From the last accounts several very valuable convoys 
Were lying in tbe road, to the amount of 900 sail, waiting for a fair 
wind, This port is rather in a desponding state from the situation of 
affairs in the different ports in the Baltic, as Gottenburgh is loaded 
with British colonial produce, and they expected to make transsbip- 
ments from thence under English licences for that purpose ; indeed 
business was looked upon as closed for the season, at the date of the 
Jast letters. ‘The merchants ave also under an apprehension that the 
duty or contribution of fifty per cent. on all colonial goods found there 
would be exacted by the French. 

Africa~—The Lords Commissioners for Trade have been pleased to 
acquaint the merchants trading to the Mediterranean, that the govern- 
ment of Algiers have ceded to his Majesty the extensive and fertile 
tract of territory ou the African coast, betwixt and comprehending the 
settlements of La Cala and Bona; whence the French African com- 
pany, in their trade from Marseilles, have, till lately, derived essential 
advantages, during a period of one hundred years. 

Heligotand,—Vhe traders at this little tsland, whu have now glutted 

the mart of the place, have of late been in a very desponding state, 
from the stagnation of trade on the continent; in addition to which a 
considerable alarm has prevailed amongst the inhabitants of the island, 
who apprehend an immediate attack from the French, the supposed 
object of which was to destroy the merchants’ storehouses, which it was 
said could be effected without the enemy landing; but such precau- 
tions, we trust, have already been taken by the government as to quiet 
the alarm of the settlers, several of whom had come over to claim the 
protection of a more efficient force in the garrison, and an additional 
company of the royal veteran battalions has already sailed for that 
lace. ‘This island las of late become the ctiief, if not the only chan- 
nel through which the produce of our manufactures and our colonies is 
transmitted to the continent; and the rumours of a French and Dae 
nish flotilla against this isle gained a momentary credit from their pro- 
bability ; for it is velf known, that the accumulation of commercial 
riches in that island has long since awakened the cupidity of the ene- 
my, who, mo doubt, would hazard any attempt to gain possession of 
so valuable a prize. 

Germany.—Our Michaelmas fair draws near a close; at least the 
principal transactions are finished, and a great number of strangers, 
who have lived here some time, have quitted us. It may be said, that 
in the most important articles this fair has been a very good one. The 
French have done much business in silks and leather, the prices of 
which were considerably raised. They have also sold a great deal of 
cloths, chintzes, and muslins, ‘The India and Swiss muslins eame also 
to a good market, as did likewise the produce of the Saxon looms, 
English merchandise has long ceased to poison our markets. Besides, 
the rigorous measures taken on the coasts to prevent its introduction are 
such, that it has now become impossible. Such is the account from 
the French papers; but the Editor has been assured, by a merchant of 
respectability just returned from Francktort, that there was actually 
great quantities of British manufacture eveu exposed to sale, but at 
most yen ar prices, and sold under the denominatiog of yaproveg 


French manufactures equal to those of Great Britain 4 
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Baltic-—Considerable anxiety has prevailed among the merchants 
for some time, who have been more or Jess connected ih this branch of 
trade, the principal mart for the exportation of our colonial produce. 
At one time it was reported, that several hundred sail were on their 
return from various ports in the Baltic sent home by Sir James Sau- 
marez, but this only had the desired effect momentarily in the decline 
of the market, which again rose, on a fleet under convoy for the Baltic 
having again sailed towards the close of the month- By letters from 
Danizic, we learn, that the conduct of Prussia respecting the Baltie 
trade had given great offence to their lord and master the emperor. As 
a number of vessels, laden with English produce and manufactures, in 
endeavouring to enter the port of Pillau had been warned off by the Prus- 
sians, on which the French papers observe, “ Would they not have 
done better by permitting them to énter, and then confiscating them ;” 
so much for the French law of nations, which would be a disgrace to @ 
band of robbers. 

Hotland—YVhe Amsterdam Courant announced with exultation » 
grand public auction to take place on the 16th ult. of the cargoes of 
twenty-eight American vessels confiscated in Holland, which had been 
recently brought in ; consisting of dye woods, whalebone, coffee, sugar, 
spices, cocoa and tobacco. 

The most rigorous searches are made after colonial produce, and the 
business of informers, to whom one-fifih of the value of the articles 
seizetl is given, is readily caught at, by the distressed Mynheers and 
the renegade Frenchmen. 

Several commercial failures have recently taken place, and the state 
ef the trade of this unfortunate country may fairly be called going 
from bad to worse. Many Dutch vessels have lately arrived in the 
river either in ballast or with part cargoes, from the dread and appre- 
hension of the captains being found connected or trading with 
Great Britain. 

St. Petersburg.—The confiscated cargoes of the Teneriffe ships have 
not yet been sold, The course of Exchange still declines, being at 8¢ 
shillings banco the rouble on Hamburgh, and 100 cents, at Paris. The 
following is an extract of a letter lately received by a merchant in the 
city :—* This city is now in a situation of considerable difficulty and 
distress. Certain ruin will be the consequence to many on the fall of 
the exchange, if it donot again rise, and some late failures have been 
occasioned by this dépression. The difficulties of trade under the pre- 
sent circams(auces are extremely great.” 

Hamburgh.—¥very account from thence bewail the measures that 
have larely been so rigorously enforced by the French respecting trade, 
The distressés of the people was expressed in loud curses on the head 
of him by whom they were occasioned, 

DOMESTIC. 

A petition has been presented to the Lords of the Council from the 
Magistrates and Cyuneil of Glasgow, praying his Majesty, in virtue of 
the power vested in bitm by Act of Parliament, to continue the prohibi- 
tion of distillation ef spirits from grain till 40 days after the meeting of 
parliament. Fromm Ireland we are pleased to note the following recent 
extract, from which it does not appear they are in such a desponding 
state as sonté Months back We rejoice that, in consequence of the 
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recent demand for Irish woollens, there are now in the loom great quan- 
tities of broad cloths, which in texture, fineness, and colour promise to 
vie with any ever imported from England ;” and from Galway the pa- 
pers announce the importation into that town of considerable quantities 
of merchandise, and for which they had a ready demand. 

From the north we leara, that a spirit of insubordination and combi- 
nation among the workmen against their employers has lately taken 
place in the west of Scotland, particularly among the journeyimen cot- 
ton spinners, and by acts more illegal and daring than has ever been 
committed under the influence of the same system in any other depart- 
ment of trade. 

In the English market there has been considerable fluctuations this 
month, and the following articles have riven in price since our last :— 

Russian and Swedish hog’s. bristles, 10s, per cwt.; galls, 1/. per ¢wt. 
higher ; hemp, 2/. per ton, from the various unfavourable reports from 
the Baltic; rags, 2s. per ewt.; Gentian root, 10s, per ewt,; Coculus 
Indicus root, 10s. per cwt,; isinglass, 1s. per lb.; while, on the other 
hand, most articles of our colonial produce have fallen from the same 
cause, and from fresh restrictions being enforced at every port under 
the influence of the French Emperor. (Vide Commer, Rep. Bavaria, &c. 

Cochineal has fallen about 5s. per ewt.; and all the different kinds of 
coffee full Gs. per cwt, lower, and by some expected to have a farther 
depression, in consequence of the glut.of that commodity in several ot 
our principal depots, particularly Heligoland and Gottenburg. Cotton 
wool is lower by Id. to 14d. per tb. ; logwood, 2/. per ton; Sander red, 
Sl. perton; arsenic, 10s. per cwt.; canmphor, 2s. per lb.; soap, from 
4s. to 5s. per ewt.; flax, about 3/, per ton, although hemp is much higher; 
indigo, 1s, per lb.; liquorice, 10d. per cwt.; pepper, 1d. per lb.; raw 
sugar, 2s. per cwt. the various kinds manufactured, sugar in lumps 
and loaves continue much the same; Dutch madder, 5s. per cwt, lower; 
gum ammonia, 2/. percwt.; and tallow, 7s. per cwt. At the Birmingy 
bam Michaelmas fair, fat cattle and horses were well supplied; the latter 
retained high prices, but cattle and pigs were rather lower than usual. 


——————<—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Iy cousequence of the weather being so very dry, and so unusual at this 
time of the year, no sowing has yet been done on the clover lays, nor 
very little ou the falluws ; a few pieces, after peas and beans, have besn 
sown with the drill in the northern counties. The lands intended for 
spring crops are Jaid up generally in the most busband-like manner, in 
kent, Essex and Surrey. ‘Turvips have suffered by the drought, but the 
Jate showers will, in al probability belp them, All kinds of grain rise 
well fiom the flail. “ Lean stock is extravagantly dear, and many of the 
Jarge farmers will not buy at présent. Herses of agood description are 
much advanced this month im price, but those of inferior qualityare a 
mere drug. I[lopsare also got yp. But from the midland district we 
learn that the late rains have brought vp the wheat already sown, which 
Jook well. It does. not appear that the farmers have been eager in 
bringing their corn to market, nor, has much yet been brought to the 
flail, but what has been wanted for seed; but the produce has been 
great beyond alleapectation, Potatves are unusually productive. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRSs 
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Portugal, &r HE fall of Almeida, in so unexpected a manner 4s we stated in” 
our last, has been the oceasion of a series ef events. Though it did not compel 

our brave gencral to make a precipitate and an inglorious retreat, the prudence 

and policy of Lord Wellington were fully manifested in such a determination, 

Wheu the enemy had possessed himself of the frontier barrier, it would not 

have been very advisable, especially m so mountainous a position, to have pers 

sisted iw maintaining a post of bonour, which could afford no resources to a nus 

merous army. The history of his retreat is an important period: The nature 

of the country through which he had to penetrate, ought to be contemplated 

with more than common seriousness, “Its difficulties were almost insurmounta- 

ble. But before a bold and brave mind all hardships, within the bounds or lis 

mits of common expectations, aud even beyond them, vanish as the soft air: It 

is not the common notion of practicability, bat of the possibility, which directs 

the energetic mind, and influences the adventurous spirit. His masterly retreat 

to the vicinity of Coimbra with all his army, unmolested, uncontrolled, and 
without fess of men, ammunition, stores, or provisions, of any kin whatsos 

ever, ought to be strongly marked and recorded in the annals of the timess A 

superior army, flushed with success in its enterprises, advances, it is admitted, 
ow the retreat of the defensive force; but at such a respectful distance, as pays 

the greatest compliment to the energy which directs the manceuvres of that 
force. An attempt to play off a ruse de guere by another channel, mepens 

Lord Wellington’s route to be impracticable, was rendered abortive by effecting 

a passage, hitherto deemed impassable; and the allied armies of England and 

Portugal found themselves in Coimbra betore-the enemy, with all his boasted 

energies, and in despite of all bis talents of generalship, could advance or press 

forward to molest him. At Vizeu, he admits that he was obliged to halt for 

twordays, from che difficulty of briging forward his artillery, Lord Wellings 

ton’s army, by a tract hitherto unattempted by any hostile power, advances 
without any such interruption, He perseveres, and he succeeds, .He protects 
the country through which he passes; he is joined by its inhabitants, and he 
provides for their safety. He 18 no sooner aware of his e1.emy’s route than he 
presses to interrupt his march; he gains an eminence, adapted to intercept, or 

atleast to retard his advance; he there assaults his enemy, and compels him to 

retire with great slaughter, with a loss comparatively small on his,own part. 

He leads on the united arms to victory aud to glory, and both are bravely tri« 

uinphant on the heights of Busaco, Sull, however, the reasons, which direeted 
the retreat from Celerico, are equally preponderating. The battle of Busaco 

diminishes the number of the enemy, but it does not warrant an obstinate con- 

test with an enemy, whose effcctive numbers are still so much superior, He res 

tires from Coimbra without molestation, and equally without loss of any of the 
uecessaries or comforts of bis army; he protects all whe chuse to s his’ 
fate; he carries off all the’ provisions,.with the consent of the inhabitants; hig’ 
own army has abundance of every comfort, whilst that of his enemy is distress. 
ed by every want and privation. He retires to a situation in which nambers 

will be less available, with a view to protect the capital of the country; where 
he can daily receive reinforcements from his friends, and where his enemy, al~ 

ready stated to be in the most wretched conditions can receive only the most 

scanty supplies, in a condition that must evidently increase their wretchedness, 

and ad is their misery. Delay to them must be manifestly ruinous; and 

every d@y’s proorastination, on their part, must apparently augment their diffie: 
eulties, and render their situation more and more desperate, Such are our s¢me 
tunents on the latest information we have received. 
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Spain.—Of the meeting of the Cortes, or general states of the kingdom, our 
accounts most undoubtedby augur a very happy result, Energy and exertions 
are the order of the day, The military operations, however, are now princi- 
pally confined to Portugal. It is in that country, where the grand struggle is 
now making between the contending armies. In the north of Spain, indeed, on 
the shores of Biscay, some diversions are now making by the English fleet in 
favour of the patnotic inhabitants. _May their efforts be crowned with the 
most glorious success ! Yet we must not overlook the spirited efforts of the 
Joyal mbabitants, and their brave supporters, in other parts of the peninsula, 
The gallant O’Dunnel, according to letters received at Cadiz from ‘Taragona 
(in the north-east part of Spain, not tar from Barcelona), of the 9th of Septem- 
ber, has made 1400 French prisoners, including two generals and 40 officers, in 
the vicinity of Palamos, and captured all their baggage, ammunition, artillery, 
aud stores, comprehending 18 pieces of cannon of very large calibre. An ate 
tempt to relieve Turtosa, which had long been besieged by Suchet, it was sup- 
posed would be the next effort of the patriots. From other parts of the king. 
dom, we have not been favoured with any very important information. 

France.—Our accounts from this part of the contiuent, from whence the 
issues of iinperial mandates are so frequent, though less numerous than in some 
preceding months, have not supplied us with alundant speculation. It has been 
said that his uxorious attentions are so far extended, as to absorb his whole 
thoughts, and occupy hiswhule time. But, admitting this to be partly true, it 
seems to us, that the usurping tyrant has had so many schemes hammered out of 
the regal forge, as to render necessary the exercise of considerable degrees of 
patience, to be satisfied of their efheacy and operation, The remarks in our. 
Jast number, under this head, with respect to Russia and Denmark, appear to 
be rapidly developing, and hastily approaching to the point, to which the 
writer of this article ventured boldly to direct the attention of the readers, be- 
fore the must distant allusion had appeared in any public print. It is of little 
moment to Buonaparie, whether he points his army to the north, to Denmark and 
Russia, having already secured Sweden, or to Turkey in the south-east. Either 
way, it is manifest, his purpose will be ultimately auswered. In the choice of 
countries, which he wishes first to enslave, and bring within his grasp, or assign 
to his minion kings aud military favourites, he will be wholly regardless. The 
accomplishmens, in some way or other, is all that be desires. But yet, if we ma 
venture to form an opinion, we should rather be disposed to think, that he will 
be more anxious to auguicut and extend his influence in the norgh than in the 
south, This, we conceive, will be his primary object, though we are satisfied 
he wiil not abandon the other. The reason of this, after what has been ob- 
served in our last wamber, cannot, we apprehend, be mistaken by any of our 
constant renders, Our casuai friends, indecd, will not blame us for adding, that 
we allude to his preponderating wish of closing up the Baltic against the British 
commerce, and bis desire of humbling the Danes aad Russians, to depend upou 
his gracious mercy aud torbearance, 

A considerable treasure, destined for the pay of the French armies was, on 
the 10th ult. intercepted between Causa and Aureza, on the great road leading 
from Bayonne to Madrid, ‘The escort comprised 300 infantry and 150 cavalry 3 
and owing to information which the gov. r.er of Gomara had received, he had 
thought fit to increase it to 600 men, . The patrivtic force was barely 550; and 
its commander, Don Espaza Mena, therefore prudently chose to make the at- 
tack under cover of the night. ‘The evemy, though taken by surprise, made ‘a 
vigorous resistance ; but being driven Lack, 12 waggous filled with the treasure 
were carried off by the patrivts, as well as 60 prisoners, 30 horses, arms, ammu- 
nition, &c. ‘The booty thus made was calculated to 200,000 crowns, 

It is stated, in ietters from Holland, that no less than sixteen French couriers 
were imprisoned at Bayonne for having refused to proceed to the armies in Spain . 
and Portugal with dispatches. Hardly one messenger out of six, who takes the. 
route of the Western Pyrenees, is known to arrive at his destiuation. There ig 
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no security for their arrival, except in strong escorts of cavalry, and even these 
are frequently attacked and destroyed. 

East Indies,---In this quarter, we have to notice another laurel, to grace the 
foreheads of our brave countrymen, in their struggle with the common enemy. 
The distance of the isle of Bourbon from Great Britain, with the official 
routine of information, has occupied between three and four months, since the 
capture by the British and lndian united forces, on the 7th of July last. On all 
occasions it must be painful to record the loss of lives, and the effusion ofhuman 
blood ; but, in the necessity which truth demands from us, we are happy to 
say, that it was accomplished in a few hours from the time of debarkation, with 
the comparatively inconsiderable loss of about 20 killed, and about 80 
wounded, An island of 100,000 inhabitants, if we are to give credit to the in- 
telligence we have received, was thus speedily surrendered to the British arms ; 
and the opposition was less effectual, than what was geverally believed, as might 
reasonably have been expected. ‘The value of the acquisition may, perhaps, 
hot improperly, be estimated rather by its situation than its intrinsic warth ; 
but, as it is not very distant from the usual track of the East-India ships to and 
from the bay of Bengal and the Ghina and eastern seas, it must be considered 
with respect to its facilities and accommodations as much as with regard to its 
actual importance. But we should farther consider it, in a commercial view, 
as it afforded a nursery and shelter for the powerful French privateers, which 
have so frequently, and but too successfully, molested our East-India commerce 
and interrupted the coasting trade. We sincerely hope too, that, as a depot for 
the Batavian and French Indian trade, no less than for the plunder of their pri- 
vateers, the public and foreign property will be found sutiiciently great to com- 
pensate liberally the brave captors of this memorable place. 

Sweden.—That our reflections of the last month with respect to this devoted 
country, should be so soon realized, we could scarcely contemplate without 
making a pause. No sooner bad our conjectures passed out vf our hands to 
the printers, than, whilst the types were moving through their fingers, a letter, 
either pretended or real, from Orebro, in the fullest manner corroborated every 
tittle of what we had suggested. In addition to this, we have now to conteme 
plate the fate of a brave nation, destined to be the theatre of oppressive sla- 
very, in the bands of one of the usurping tools of an usurping tyrant, ‘That the 
election of Bernadotte, nick-named the prince of Ponte-Corvo, to a rank which 
entitles him to the succession of the Swedish monarchy, was the unbiassed and 
uncontrolled act of the honest inhabitants and faithful subjects of the Swedish 
government, no man, not altogether bereft of all reason, can for a moment sup- 
pose. It is an insult upon common sense to admit it, Let us but mark the 
precautions of his advance to his future capital, and we need not feel much hes 
Sitation in concluding what judgment we ought to make of this most extraordi- 
nary proceeding, if any thing can be entitled to such an epithet in an age like 
the present. 

Denmark.—Poor country ! how fast is thy doom approaching! Thirty 
thousand men are to form a personal guard and protection to the new crown 
Prince of Sweden, though it has been so indefatigably insinuated by Buona- 
parte’s tools and miscreants, that this mock election was effected by the unani- 
mous voice of the nation. But how are they to come thither ? Or how is this 
crown Prince himself tu arrive there ? There is an ill-fated nation in the way, 
which must be duped and cajoled ; whose senses must be dazzled, and whose 
reason must be perverted. It is said that consent has been obtained, for the 
passage of this body of troopsthrough the Danish territories, by detachments of 
$000 each ; and that only such detachments shall be in the country at one time, 
That these detachments will, at least, succeed each other as rapidly as they can 
be wafted over the Belt, or pass by any other route into Sweden, we may rea- 
dily believe ; but we think it neither impossible nor incredible, that the ingress 
may be contrived to exceed the egress, and that this country may find itself in 
possession of French troops, before it had suffered itself to reflect upon the ims 
‘ 33 
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ndiug danger, For whodoes not sec, what use may, and very probably will, 

made of these ? Who does not recollect the fate of Switzerland, the passage 
through the neutral territory of Anspach, the smugyling of a large armed force 
nto Spain and Portugal, and, to come nearer home, the transfer of Holland ? 
What has siuce become of these powers? He that can so easily make kings can 
as ready unmake them. If bis own family cannot escape his. tyrannical man- 
dates ; if one brother shall be dethroned at his nod, and another be compelled 
to banish hinself, aud even to risque nis personal safety to the geucrosity of 
Britons ; can his generals, princes, or scavengers, hope for better. fortune, when 
jt suits his purpyse to reverse the scene? Hf it should be said, that Denmark 
could not withstand the Corsican demand, we admit it; and that they had no 
alternative, but submission or hostility, How little chance they could have 
af success from the latter, can require no great skiJl to determine, They have 
long since passed the rubicon; and their sun, which has been in a Stace of de- 
cline, seems to be fast verging to the political horizon, 

Russia,—We have little to add to our last month’s observations on the relae 
tive condition ef this country, Their extensive bearing prceludes the necessity 
of much enlargement on the prospects of this nation, We know vot that they 
are very sensibly altered in the intervening space. We have heard of some 
considerable successes they have had against the Turks ; but, as we before exe 
pasenets the policy of snch successes may be fairly cailed in question, Russia, 

y exhausting her strength against Turkey, will but render herself an carier prey 
40 the gallic tyrant, as soon as his designs upon her are suilicicutly mature for 
execution, Heis well contented to see those two powers oppressing and weak- 
ening each other, that, like the.greedy hawk, he may pounce upon thew in suc- 
cession, when they have imprudently and impoliticly, reudered themselves too 
feeble to resist Lim, A speedy peace with Turkey, is, in our estimation, the 
only probable means of satety, which presents itself to this infatuated country, 
An alliance, offensive and defensive, appears to us to be the only expedient for 
fietrectiog the counsels of the ambitiaus despot, to stagger his most sanguing 

Opes, and to rouse aud excite his most alarming fears. Unlikely as this may 
seem at this time to the world, we have lived long enough to wiiness the accom? 
plishwent of projects more improbable than such an event would be. We bave 
seen Russia, at the head of an armed neutrality, hostile to Great Britain ; and 
we have seen her fleets received into our ports, during former hostilities with 
Turkey, as friendly to the measure she was then pursuing, We have seen hee 
apparently willing, but reluctantly endeavouring, to rescue the contineyt of Eu 
rope from the fraternal hug and the destructive gragp of the haughey tyrant ; 
which no sooncr were blasted by the tardy motions and the treacherous advisers, 
that no less contaminated the fountain than polluted tbe streams of her progress, 
80 that the bear becomes petrified by the crowing of the gallic cock, aud be subs 
mits to the muzzle as tamely and as quietly as the resiless avimal can wish, 
Our readers must be fully aware of the pliancy he has manifested, to promote, 
@s muchas in him lay, the views of the grand disturber of the world, 

Prussia. —Excepting, now and then, a very transient intimation of a design 
to annihilate this power, which, within our memory, supporsed and maintained 
sv considerable a military character, so famed for is tactics, and so renowned 
for its manceuvres, we should almost have been tempted :.. eoaclude, that it had 
been already blotted out of the list of the nations of Europe. Its temporisir 
politics, its untoward councils, and its treachérous generals, have all cman 
to effect this wonderful aud unexpected revolution, Its destruction has been 
thus expedited by these perverse measures, more rapidly than the most sanguing 
politician could almost suppose. These transient intimations have usually been 
the heralds of the wondertul changes, which are so notorious in the world ; and 
torpid must be that mind, and incapable. of reflection, which cagnot disgover, 
dh these apparently casual incidents, the seeds of future revolutions. 

Alustria.— We remaw in the same doubt and uncertainty, what to remark of 
this humbled country, as in ous last. Sume reflections haye ocenrred to us; buty 
5 the operations must agcessgrily be remote, we think it more adyjsable te 
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suspend the declaration of our sentiments, The same will not be inapplicable 
to ‘Turkey, excepting what has beeu already said of their arthies, in speaking of 
Russia. 

Ttaly.—On the boasted exploits of the upstart monarch of Naples, pretending 
to be king of the two Sicilies, which is so completely at variance with the au- 
thentic communications from our own armies, we need not be anxious to én 
large. Whiere so much falsity is intermixed with so very small a proportion af 
truth, as we constantly find to be the case in the dispatches of the Freach gene= 
yals, in the most trivial cases, we need not be solicitons to investigate facts with 
a scrupulous nicety. By augmenting the losses of this vaunting enemy m @ 
certain proportion, and diminishing the forces or losses of the English or theic 
allies uearly in the same proportion: we may nearly ascertain the truth from 
their own inflated and over-charged accounts, This will usually be manifested 
and demonstrated, on comparison with the Britis: accounts of the same pro« 
ceedings. In the concessions made of the faiture of success in their attempt on 
Sicily, we have much cause to doubt, if they have not, in this instance, erred im 
a still greater proportion. ; 

North America.—In turning our attention to the westward, across the At- 
lantic occan, we canuot but regret to notice, in our way, the occasion which 
seems to call upon us, to record the misfortunes of an earthquake. A volcanic 
eruption, with a concussion of the earth, in the island of St. Michaels, one af the 
group of islands, called “ the Azores,” destroyed a whole village, with all ite 
Ceckieante, which was succeeded by a lake of boiling water, On the westera 
continent, the same indecisive and extraordinary conduct prevatis amongst its 
rulers, as before. Their partialities to France have manifestly pluvged ther 
into commercial difficulties, through the oppressive conduet of the gallie 
tyrant, from the efiects of which the whole exercise of their consolidated abis 
lities is unable to extricate them. 

Spanish America.—Some accounts from this distant country have recently 
reached us. But, from what we have been enabled to collect, it appears that 
party. spirit and faction prevails greatly in that quarter of the world, in the va- 
rious European settlements in the vicinity of the river La Plata, Amongst 
these contending and interested persons, we should only trespass on the faith o€ 
our readers, and abuse their confidence, in attempting to relate any thing decie 
sive on the subject. We need assign no other motive for declining it, 

; DOMESTIC. ‘ 

The very severe measures exercised by the tyrant of the continent, have two 
objects ; the oue, as it has a reference more directly to Great Britain, must 
claim a special regard and attention, and the other, as it developes his own state 
and condition, although this likewise remotely comprehends much matter alsé 
of impertance to this country, It is not withvut a considerable degree of satis- 
faction, that we contemplate this part of our subject, The énjury which is de 
signed to our commerce is, indeed, the first object im his view ; but it is the 
second, which affords a remoter cause of consolation, though it may have a tem- 
porary operation, and more immediately prove imjurivus to this country. It is 
this which demonstrates, in the most convincing manner, the distresses of hig 
government, It is this which shews the exhausted state of his treasury, and the 
deficiency of his revenues, It is this which holds out the hope, that the iron 
hand of necessity bears heavy upon him, and may, at last, have the effect of 
subduing his stubborn heart. It is this which presents us with the flattering 
idea, that peace may ultimately proceed from this depressed condition of the 
foe. The heavy imposts to which he is obliged to have recourse, demonstrates 
his wants and his distresses, boyond all possibility of contradiction, Nothi 
but money will be accepted, or what is equivalent to it. From his own subjects, 
too, are these heavy exactions to be drawn. They are the persons, who, in the 
first place, ave to pay them, on pain of confiscation of ‘property. The ntmno- 
facturers of this country may, perhaps, experience a temporary check from it, as 


the demantt must be less in proportion to the advance of price, and the con 
sumption also, But such an unprecedented oppression most work its own cure, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCELLANE- 
OUS INFORMATION. 


Relief of Shipwrecked Mariners, 


A short time since were exhibited at Yarmouth, before Rear-Admiral Lord 
Gardner for his report thereon (ordered by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty), two boats, with a prompt method of getting them from a beach in 
a gale of wind, previous to their being sent to the island of Anholt, with a com- 
plete set of apparatus for saving shipwrecked mariners. The first boat was a 
small one, of iitteen feet keel, seven feet and a half beam, and weighed 14 cwt, 
It had two extended billage boards, of equal depth with the keel, to keep it im 
an upright position, for the advantages of launching, beaching, and to resist up- 
setting, with a broad fender of cork surrounding the upper work to prevent the 
possihility of being stove; it was filled with water, but the buoyant properties 
of the air (secured in boxes) kept it so much above the water’s edge, that the 
men rowed it about with the most apparent ease, and declared it was in that 
state able to perform any services that could be required, 

The next was a man-of-war’s jolly-boat, fitted up with empty oil casks lashed 
within it to give buoyancy, the billage boards, as before described, to keep it in 
an upright position, with a stout projecting rope going round its guawhale, 
served as a fender to prevent its being stove ; the whule expense of thus fitting 
it up did not exceed three pounds, and it could be put together in a few minutes. 
The advantaves of this method of giving the properties of preservation to any 
boat may be considered of great importance to a maritime and commercial 
country, as many a brave fellow who falls overboard at sea, and perishes in 4 
gale of wind, from the boat swamping, which prevents the possibility of going 
to his assistance, may thus be saved; likewise the boats around the coasts may 
be enabled, at a very small expense, to be thus converted into etticient life+ 
boats, by which numerous lives and great property will be annually saved. Si- 
milar experiments, with those lately made at Cromer and Lowestott, then took 
place, by means of two anchors being laid out, with a stout rope suspended be- 
tween them, at the distance of one hundred and fifty yards from the jetty end, 
The shot was of a new construction, adapted to give the greatest possible range, 
and was found impossible to be disengaged by accident when once it had caught 
the rope. The foul-weather flag was flying at the time, but the surf was not 
sufficiently high to show the great power that can be acquired by these simple, 
effective, and certain means; however, there was not the leest doubt euter- 
tained, from the result of the experiment, that whenever its use is called forth, 
it could haul any weight that a two-inch rope can sustain, nearly the distance 
of two hundred yards, a distance sufhcient for any part of the coast; which 
opinion has been most fully confirmed by the pilots, and committees of the 
Lowestoft and Cromer life-boats. 

French Custom-kouse Officers.—An army of custom-house officers is kept om 
the frontiers to prevent the entry of contraband goods. Custom-houses are 
built at small distances from one another, several being under the direction of 
one chief, aud their officers are perpetually out on the watch, They are all 
taken from the interior of France, and are picked men, tall, strong. and alert, 
Their manner of life is hard; they seldom sleep in a bed ; most of them indeed 
have none. They are out by night as well as by day on the wild heath, or other 
places where the smugglers are expected to pass, with dogs, which are generally 
more watchful than themselves. When a poor fellow is taken with his load, he 
is condemned to, three months imprisonment; the second time to three years at 
the gallies; and the third to the gallies for life. The half of the seiaure be- 
eomes the property of the officer, and only one-sixth goes into the public purse, 
the rest being appropriated for the general expenses of the customs. It is 
principally cotton goods, tobacco, and. the produce of the West Indies, that are 
suuggled inte France, Sheets of tia are also much in request, and at an enor 
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mous price; fur there is not on the French territory a single person who can 
fabricate them, 

Method of preserving Tiles—Afier the adoption of glazing, varnishing, &c. 
to increase the hardness of tiles, tarring bas been found completely to sto 
their pores, and to render them impervious to water. ‘The process is panic 
ble, and not expensive. Lime and tar, whale oil, or dregs of oil, are equally 
adapted to the purpose, and still cheaper. Tarring is particularly eflicacious 
when tiles are cracked by the frost. It is calculated, that the expense of coal tar 
for a roof of a middling extent, and supposing such a roof to require one hun 
dred weight, would not exceed two guineas, 

Oil extracted from the Chinese Radish.—The scarcity of oil at Venice in 
1807, occasioned by the destruction of olive trees during the war, led to the in- 
troduction in that state of the Chinese radish, which, we understand, has of 
Jate been very successfully cultivated there. The oil is said to be superior to 
any already known, uot merely for the table, but for producing light, and many 
medical purposes, particularly in pulmonary and rheumauc affections, and 
also in pleurisies and convulsive coughs, The practicability of a similar cultivae 
tion here, is well worth the attention of the naturalist. 

Manufacture of Sugar from Beet Root.—M, De Granvogle, of Munich, 
Las established at Augsburgh, a manufactory of sugar from beet root, which 
succeeds extremely well, and promises the must important results. He manu- 
factured during last year twenty thousand pounds of sugar, aud the quantity 
this year will be five times as much, The price of this sugar is twenty per 
cent. lower than that of the sugars from cane, and at the same time is snperior 
to it in quality or sweetness. A pound of sugar from beet root is equal to two 
pounds and a quarter of sugar from grapes, It is besides much less expensive, 
because an acre may produce from three hundred to six hundred quintals of 
beet root, and each quintal thirty pounds of juice, which will produce three 
pounds aud a balf of white sugar, and an equal quantity of syrup. The resi- 
due serves for rum or aqua vite, and after having extracted all the saccharine 
and spirituous matter it contains, there still remaius a refuse most excellent for, 
feeding cows. Beet besides has leaves of a very large size, which are in 
much request for cattle. This manufacture may be carried on during eight 
months of the year, whereas that of sugar from grapes is linited to a very 
short period, and that of sugar from the maple-tree is scarcely of longer dura- 
tion, Such are the advantages of making sugar from beet root, which are 
amply detailed in a memorial lately published on that subject. 

New Jail for the County of Kent.—At the recent quarter sessions it was 
finally determined that the site of this intended strong and extensive structure, 
which is designed on the most appropriate principles, shall be on the northern 
side of the town of Maidstone, near the extremity of Weck-street, 

Kent Road over Shooter’s-hill to be amended.—The project of an archway, 
through Shooter’s-hill, has been laid before the public, which seems to have 
met with such a patronage as to be immediately carried into effect, and aa ape 
| lication is notified, to be laid before Parliament at the ensuing sessions, 

In the event of the basis of the projected canal from Canterbury to the sea 
being formed at the end of North-lane, it is in contemplation to open a road 
and avenue to it from Blackfriars, by a bridge over the Stour, where the antient 
one formerly stood, and thence crossing St. Peter’s and Pound-lanes along the 
causeway leading to Dean’s-mill, and by a bridge over the mill-end to the bason, 
thus affording an opening into the heart of the city, highly beneficial to the 
concern as well as conducive to the convenience of trade and the public at large, 

Devonshire—Improvement 0 the Road from Exeter to London.—A new coms 
munication is now opened between Exeter and the metropolis through Somer- 
setshire, leaving the old at Honiton, passing through Ilminster, and falling into 
itagain at Andover. This shortens the distance from Exeter to London ten 
miles, making a difference of an hour and a half in point of time; and in the 
distance from Bath to London eleven miles, at che same tiwe avoiding several 
jong and dangerous hills, : 


Devonshire Asses trained for Agriculture,—Mr, John Cotton Worthiogten 
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has commmicated an aecoant of his practice in cultivating sixteen acres of 
Jand near Sidmouth, i: Devon, entirely by the labour of asses, His waggon 
was extremely light, calculated to carry about a ton and @ half, and cost sixteen 
pounds. Six asses were harnessed two abreast in it; the harness was the ninia- 
ture of that of a horse, except that the collar divided at top like the harness of 
m ox, and buckled together, The pair of chains weighed about six pounds, at 2s, 
Ib. or 8s, per foot. The wheel harness with hames, pad, iron work, bridle, 
eeching, cost about £1. 16s. the leading ditto £1. 7s. expense of shoes 
ts. 6. per round. In all stiff work asses were used at plough, harnessed two 
abreast, and driven in hand with reins by the plongimman, Ten or eleven acres 
Mr. W.’s land in aration lay on the slope of a hill so steep that horses had not 
been able to plough it up and down, but which his ass team readily performed, 
The asses, none of which execed eleven hands in height, cost forty shillings or 
less each; iv the same team, stallions, mares, and geldings were used; the 
mares were found the most gentle and tractable, the geldings most stubborn and 
iwactive yet the most sagacious, the stallions somewhat vicious, but of double 
the spirit, strength, and vigour of either of the others. The asses were not 
found liable to any maladies, were temperate eaters, and throve best when 
turned out into a neighbouring common to cater for themselves among brambles, 
Holyhead— Eerection of a Signal Stution at.—The foundation stone of a 
building for a signal station on Holyhead Mountain was lately laid by Sir J. T. 
Stanley, Bart. who; with a few other gentlemen, had repaired to the spot for 
that purpose ; after the usual ceremony, a spot was fixed upon the cliff (com- 
muanding a very romantic prospectof the mountain, and an extensive view of the 
sex) and after the usual refreshments and toasts, the spot was named Bwrdd y 
Garreg Syifden, he signal station is established by the Liverpool merchauts, 
at the suggestion of Captain H. Evans, of Holyhead ; the utility of it is to take 
the numes of their ships by numerical signs as they pass the Head, whether in- 
ward or ovtward-bonnd, and’to communicate the intelligence by post, which 
will give them earlier information of thearrival of their ships in the Channel 
on their having departed the Head, which may, in maty cases, prove of great 


Mnportance. 
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ACCOUNT OF PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 
. Ay improved Kitchen, Fire-place, by Mr. Jobv Craigie, Craven-street, Lon- 
don.—Mr. Craigie’s arventon, by which fall two-thirds of the fuel, now used 
will be/saved, consists in, the application. of the powers of an air-furnace, to give 
heut,externally, and.in using sand iran, or other dense bodies, to receive and 
retain suyliheat, to be employed. tur various useful purposes, A description of 
a fire-place upon the smallest scale is as follows :—The foundation is of stone, 
or brick, four feet. in length by owo feet eight inches in breadth, and about 
twenty inches in height ; at one end in the front. is to be placed the chimney- 
yrate, eightece inches wide and six deep. On the foundation, in the centres at 
nilietcen inehes distant from each other, are to.be raised. two sides, in stove or 
brick, the-whole length thereof, about eight inches. in height: ou these sides is 
te be placed. a: pan, five or six inches deep, of cast. iron, of size to cover the 
whole with, rims to rest on the sides, but leaving a small space of about half an 
inch vacant from enact side below. ‘The pan is to be raised above the basis, so 
as to lcave au aperture throughout, of about an inch and a half; at the end of 
the furnace, opposite to the fire-graie; the aperture will terminate in a flue of 
brick. or iron, ta convey the-smoke into the chimney of the house, which flae 
should be turnished with a.register: a plate projecting from the lower end of 
the pan will form the top of the fire-place, of eighteen inches by six or eight ; 
the sides will be formed of fireebricks; the back made likewise of fire-briek 
will ascend towards the top, ina sloping direction under the pan, A frame of 
iron is ta be placed.to reecive the door or frout, which is to be about eightcen 
by sixteen, so as to cover the ash-pit four inches, and to be about twelve inches 
above the grate for the fire-place, iv front of which there should be an inner 
grvie, five or six inches high. ‘This door. must bave im the lower part-of it, 
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that is, at about one inch and a half from the bottom, a small door of about 
three inches wide by two in depth, to furnish air through the ash-pit. The iron 

an being filled with dry sand will form a sand bath, with heat sufficient, accord- 
ing to the depth to which the vessel is placed in it, for all ordinary purposes ; 
and being once heated will retain the heat for a considerable time, especially 
if the doors are kept close shut. The plate or front will serve for broiling or 
frying. Roasting may be performed in high perfection before the door in front, 
even with the door shut; an oven for baking may be fixed at the flue. In roast- 


ing, a fire-screen should be used. 
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BANKRUPTCIES. 


(The Solicitors’ Names are between 
Parentheses.) 


BAKER Robert R. of Nottingham, inn- 
holder. (Mr. W. Wise, Nottingham; and 
Mr. R. Barber, Fetter-lane, Holborn. 

Barlow T. Salford, Westmorland-place, 
Middlesex, common brewer. (Messrs. Hewitt 
one Kirk, Manchester; and Mr. Hurd, Tem- 

e. 
¥ Barratt W. of East Retford, Nottingham, 
grocer. (Mr. Allan, Carlisle street, Soho; 
and Mr. Hannam, East Retford. ‘ 

Bartolozzi Gaetano, of Well Street, print- 
seller. (Messrs. Dawson and Wrattislaw, 
Warwick street, Golden square. 

Bates J. H. late of Rotherhithe, Surrey, 
tailor. 
Blackfriars. 

Bayley C. Bath, pastry cook. (Mr. High- 
moor, Bush lane, Cannon street; and Mr. 
Wingate, Bath. 

Bedford T, of Barnett, Hertford, black- 
smith. (Mr. Freame, Great Queen street, 
Lincoin’s inn fields. 

Bennett W. Piccadilly, linen draper. (Mr. 


Tilson, am place, Blackfriars. 

Berry 8. Buckfast Abbey, Devonshire, 
woollen manufacturer. (Messrs. Williams 
and Darke, Prince’s street, row ; 
and Mr. Terrel, Exeter. . 

Bethell J. F. Wells stree' bom ba- 
ker. (Mr. Kenrick, Hatfield street, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 

Blundell R. of Liverpool, vigtualler. (Mr. 
Lawrence Carr, Temple street, Liverpool ; 
and Mr. Blackstock, Temple. : 

Brooksbanks, W. late of Churrill, York, 
———. (Mr. T. H. Granger, Leeds; 

Mr. Crosley, Holborn court, Gray’s inn, 
on. 

Browne J. H. of Camberwell, Surrey, mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Swain, Stevens and Cu. 
London. 

Brook J. of Huddersfield, York, stationer. 


Mr. Stephenson, Holmfirth, near Hudders- 
eld; and Mr. Battye, Chancery lane, Lon- 


don. 
of Cockspur stree' 

house keeper. (Messrs./Vizard and Hutchin- 
a#on, New square, Lincoin’s inn 
* Burgess T. Tidesiey Bank, Leigh, Lan- 
cashire, cotton epitimr. (Mr. Ellis, Chan- 
cery lane; an.’ “ire..:. Johnson and Lons- 
daie, Manchest 

Butler -E, | & | Deptford, common 
beower. (Mr. 4, Laitam, Barilett’s build. 


BS, born. 
= J. North Shields, Northumberland, 
or Y¥. 


coffee 


(Mr. Hartey, New Bridge street,- 





grocer. (Mr. Reed, Newcastle a yne; 
and Mr. Fairless, Staple inn. ae 

Chetham H. Fetter lane, and of Upper 
Fountain place, City road, hatter, (Messrs, 
Berridge:, Hatton garden. 

Chiffence T. Batcombe, Somerset, miller. 
(Mr. Warry, New inn, London; and Mr. Eve« 
nod Shepton Mallett, Somerset. 

ements R. Norwich, appraiser. (Messrs, 
Simpson and Rickham, orwich; and 
Messrs. Windus, Son, and Holtaway, Chan- 
““Ghck A: and D, Cock, vf stree 
+ an k, of Marshal 
St, James's, clothiers. (Mr. J. Parker, Brick 
court, Temple. 

Coxen George, of Church street, Clirist- 
church, ‘Surrey, millwright. (Mr. Lane, 
Lawrence Pountney hil. 

Cox J. Queen row, Kennington, Surrey, 
painter. (Mr. Trawhitt, Lyon’s inn, Strand. 

Crickmore T. of Skinner street, pewterer, 
ar, Warne. Old Broad street, 

Crow J. Dean street, St. Margaret’ = 
ana, carpenter. (Mr.Popkis, Dean _ 

0. 

Cuttle R. Manchester, merchant. 

Sykes and Knowles, New inn, ewes ro 

Bee ae po Yorkshire. 

tting W. of Bacton, Suffolk, butcher, 
(Mr. T. Bignoild, jun. Norwich. : - 

Dickson I. Liverpool, merchant. (Mesers, 
Blakelock und Makinson, Temple, London; 
and E. Ascroft, Case street, Clayton square, 


iiverpont. 

ELKINS J. C. and Vincent Mary, of Liver. 
|, patent silk hat manufacturers. (Messrs, 

Stanistreet and Eden, Leigh street, Liver. 

pool; and Mr, T. Windle, John street, Bed 

‘ord row. 


Everett F, Woolley, Srodtod, Wiltshire, 
a 


clothier. (Messrs. Sandys, Horton, and 
Rearke, Crane court, Fleet street; and Mr, 
Phene, M¢lksham, Wiltshire. 

Evans J. Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, cot- 
ton manufacturer. (Mr. Magnall, Warwick 
square, London ; and Mr, Kay, Bolt 
’ FOSBERRY W. and E, Ingleby, of Livers 

ool, merchants, (Messrs, Stanistreet and 

den, Liverpool; and Mr. T. Windle, John 
street, Bedford row. 

Francis J. Cambridge, cornfactor, (Messrs. 
Noy and Pope, Mincing lane, Towes 
Street. 

Garner T. of Dudley, Worcester, groeer, 
(Messrs. Anstice and Cox, Inver Temple, 
London ; and Mr. J. Robinson, Dudley. 

Gill J. of Upper Mary-le-bone street, leas 
ther cutter. (Mr. Jeyes, Charlotte street, 
Fitzioy square. 

Glover Mary ‘and Elizabeth Glover, late 
of —— Worcester, millizers. (Mr. 

a 
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Tigg, Watton garden; and Mr. G. Hallen, 
Kidderminster, , 

Gluyas W, and O, Gluyas, Marazion, Corn- 
wall, dealers. (Messrs. G. and S. John, or 
Mr. Edmunds, Penzance, Cornwall; and 
Messrs. Price and Browne, Lincoln’s inn, 
London, 

Gough J. late of Maiden lane, Covent gar- 
den, victualler. (Mr. Tilson, Chatham place, 
Blackfriars. 

Graeme William Theophilus and William 
Metcalfe, of Austinfriars, merchants, (Messrs, 
Fairlie and Francis, Lincoln’s inn, 

HALL R. Swansea, dealer and chap- 
man. (Mr. Boustield, Bouverie street, Fleet 
street. 

Hamilton R. of Old Broad street, under- 
writer. (Messrs, Dennetts and Graves, King’s 
arms yard, Coleman ‘treet. 

Haywood J. Wood street, Cheapside, 
wholesale woollen draper. (Mr. Smith, Dore 
set street, Salisbury square. 

Heath R. jun. of the London Road, South- 
wark, coachmaker. (Mr. Smith, Durset street, 
Sulisbary square, Fleet street. 

Hewlett fT. late of Southborough, Kent, 
gunpowder manufacturer. (Mr. R. Wary, 
Norfolk street, Strand. 

Hill P. Shoe lane, Fleet street, dealers in 
Spirits. (Messrs. Chapman and Stevens, St. 
Mildred’s court, Poultry, London. 

Hills T. Abbe Mills, Westham, Essex, 
miller, (Messrs. Mathew and Randall, Cas- 
tle street, Holborn. f 

Hobson J. Stockport, Chester, cotton spin- 
ner. (Mr. Buckley, Manchester; and Messrs. 
Milne and a Temple, London, ‘ 

Hollingdale W. Riverhead, Kent, linen 
draper. (Mr. Ware, Blackman street, South- 
wark; and Mr. Craw, Seven Oaks, 

Tiorden A. St. John street, Smithfield, 
potter. (Mr. Chippindall, Great Queen 
atrect, Lincoln’s inn tields, 

Hudson H. Newgate street, tavern keeper. 
(Mr. Sherwood, Canterbury square, Tooley 
street. 

Hughes T. and C. Sevecke, Bishopsgate 
street, drapers. (Messrs. Willis, Fairthorne, 
and Clarke, Warnford court, Throgmorton 
street. 

Hutchison W.of Smith’s buildings, Leaden- 
hall street, wine merchant. (Mr. Sherwood, 
Cashion court, Broac street. 

INGHAM J. and David Fox, of Bradford, 
York, calico manufactarers. (Mr. Evans, 
Hatton garden, London; and Mr, Crosley, 
Bradford : 

Jackson F. jan. Great Driffield, Yorkshire, 
druggist. (Messrs. Exley, Stoker, and Daw- 
son, Furnival’s inn, London; and Mr. Cots- 
worth, Kingston-upon-Hull. 

Jarritt G. of Piccadilly, hatter. (Messrs, 
Rhodes, Cook, and Handley, St. James's 
walk, Clerkenwell, 

Johnson J, A. of Friar’s street, Blackfriar’s 
road, meiter. (Mr. Silver, Aldersgate street. 

Johnson Robert, of Liverpool merchant, 
Messrs. Greaves and Brome, Liverpool. 

Jones E. Doddinghurst, Essex, victualler, 
(Mr. Henley, Ongar; and Mr, Harvey, Cur- 
sitor street, Chancery lane, 

Jones D.W. C. Hansard place, Blackfriar’s 
read, Surrey, gauze dresser, (Messrs. Greg- 
son and Dixon, Angel court, Throgmorton 
street. 

Joseph Aaron and George Sheppard, of 
Frome Sealwood, Somerset, clothiers. (Mr. 
G. Rutton, Frome, Somerset; and Mr. Ellis, 
Hatton garden. 2 

Juke J. B. of Kingston-upon-Hul, mer- 
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essrs. T. and C. Frost, Hull; ané 
osser and Son, Bartlett’s buildings, 


chant. 


Jewell J. of Angel street, Butcher hall 
lane, tailor. (Mr. 8, W. Young, Vine street 
— ten te 

J.0 arples, Lancaster, innkeeper. 
(Mr. T. Kaye, Bolton-le Moors; and Mr. R, 
T. Butterfield, Coppice row, Clerkenwell. 

Kelland R, of Sandford, Devon, tanner. 
(Messrs. Williams and Darke, Prince’s str 
Bedford row; and Mr. J. Terrell, North 
street, Exeter. 

Kennett R. of Cheapside, hatter. (Mr, 
Harrison, Old City Chambers, Bishopsgate 
street. 

Kennet R. and O. Panchon, Cheapside, 
hatters, (Mi. Birkett, Bond court, Wall- 
brook. 

Knight J. B. Fore street, cheesemonger. 
(Mr. J. T. Taylor, Fore street, Cripplegate. 

Knowles T. late of S, ironmonger. 
Messrs, Parker and Browne, Sheffield; and 

essrs. Blagrave and Walter, Symond’s inn, 
Chancery lane. 


Lazarus Jacob and G. Alex. Cohen, of the 
East India Chambers, Leadenhall street, 
merchants. (Messrs. A ley and B tt, 
Angel court, Throgmorton street. 

Leeming T. Salford, Lancashire, timber 
merchant. (Mr. Edge, Manchester; and Mr, 
Ellis, Chancery lane. 

Lewis Cushion court, Broad street. 
wholesale ironmonger. (Messrs, Mason and 
Rogers, Foster lane, Cheapside. 

Loat W. of Little Ormond street, plas- 
terer. (Messrs, Turner and Pike, Blooms- 
bury square. 

Longmore S. of Bristol, linen draper, (J. 
Beyly. Bristol. 

nud T. of Devonshire street, Queen 
(Messrs. Collins 








square, piano forte maker, 
and Waller, Spitai square. 


M‘Nair A. of Abehurch lane, merchant 
and tactor. (Messrs. Palmer, Tomlinsons, 
and Thomson, Copthall court, Throgmorton 
street, 

Macleod T. H. of Tokenhouse yard, Lone 
don, merchant. (Messrs. Palmer, Tomlin- 
sons, and Thomson, Copthall court, Throg- 
morton street 

Mac Alpin J. Bristol, merchant. (Mr. Tar- 
rant, Chancery lane, London 

Martin T. Overton, Flint, dealer. (Messrs, 
Kinderley, Long and Ince, Gray’s inn, Lon- 
don; and Mr. Brown, Wrexham. 

Marsh C. Wolverhampton, Staffordsh: 
grocer. (Mr. Widdle, Wolverhampton ; an 
Mr. Thomas, Staple’s inn. 

Mason P. of Bristol, boot and shoe maker, 
(Mr. E. Stephens, Bristol; and Messrs. Sweet 
— Stokes, King’s Bench Walk, Inner Tem. 
ple. 

Moore W. West Smithfield, oilman. (Messrs, 
Sweet and Stokes, King’s Bench Walk, Tem« 


ple. . 

Morland J. Butt lane, Deptford, Kent, coal 
dealer. (Mr. Metcalf, Basinghall street. 

Munt J. and T. Adams, Leadenhall street, 
hat makers. (Mr. Rivington, Fenchurch 
buildings, Fenchurch street. 

Neave T. and M. Neave, of Borgingtetdns 
Southampton, millers, (Mr. P. Pe ly 
—_ Holborn; aud Mr. W. Hooper, Riug- 


wi . 

Nicholls W. of Piccadilly, linen draper. 
(Mr. J. Wilks, Hoxton square. 

Nisbett S. Hackney, Middlesex, exchange. 
broker. (Mr. Popkin, Dean street, Sohe, 
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Norburn Walter, of High Holborn, linen 
@raper. (Mr. Warne, Old Broad street. 

Natter Hannah, J. Nutter and T. Wake, 
late of Huddersfield, York, merchants. (Mr. 
Allison, Huddersfield; and Messrs, Willis, 
court. 


Fairthorne, and Clarke, Warnford 

O'Donnoghve Barthol w, of Wid ‘ 
Somerset, wine merchant. (Mr. H. Smith, 
St. Stephen's Avenue, Bristol. 

Natt W. Leicester, grocer. (Mr. Greaves, 
Leicester; and Mr. Wilson, King’s Bench 
Walk, Temple. 

Packham William, of Appledore, Kent, 
victualler. (Mr. W. Fowle, New Romney; 
and Mr, J. Barnes, Clifford’s inn. 

Papillion P. F. Nechinger, Bermondsey, 
calico printer. (Mr. Pollen, Fore street, 
Cripplegate. 

Parkin T. of Broad street, merchant. 
(Messrs. Palmer, Thomlinsons and Thomson, 
Copthal!l court, Throgmorton street. 

ce William, of Liverpool, liquor mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Massey and Cartwright, Lie 
verpool. 

Peirce T. and W,. A. Peirce, Chapman- 
shade, Wilts, clothier. Mr. Barton, War- 
minster; and Messrs. Nethersole and Portal, 

X Street, Strand. 

Pickering T. Moore street, St. Anne’s,West- 
minster, victualler. (Mr. Fletcher, Hyde 
street, gm ox 2 

Price J. and T. Price, of Bristol, wine mer- 
chants. (Mr. E. Stevens, Bristol; and Messrs, 
Sweet and Stokes, King’s Bench Walk, Inner 





well J.of Oxford, dealer in horses. (Mr. 
C. Tomes, Oxford; and Mr. B. Pugh, Ber- 
nard street, Russell square. 

Raywood J. of Manchester, grocer. (Mr. 
R. Ellis, Chancery lane; and Messrs. John- 
son and Lonsdale, Manchester. 

Reynoldson T, of Manchester, cotton mer- 
chant. (Mr. Ellis, Chancery lane; and Mr. 
Knight, Manchester. 

Robertson W. of Great St. Helen's, Bishops- 
gate street, merchant. (Messrs. Palmer, Thom- 
linsgons, and Thomson, Copthall court, Throg- 
morton street. 

Robilliard N. Weymouth and Melcombe 
Regis, Dorsetshire, merchant. (Mr. Hen- 
ning, Weymouth; and Mr. Alexander, New 
equare, Lincoin’s inn. 

Rogers J. sen. and T. Rogers, jun. of Fort 
place, builders, (Mr. Wasbrough, Copthall 
court. 

Rowton W. and T. Morhall, Chester, and 
Shrewsbury, bankers. (Messrs. Kibblewhite, 
Rowland, and Robinson, Gray’s inn place. 

Russell E. late of York street, Southwark, 
merchant. (Mr. Bishop, Holborn court, 
Gray’s inn. 

Saimonson A, late of Wellclose square, 
Ratcliffe Highway, merchant. (Messrs. Har- 
ris and Son, Castle street, Houndsditch. 

Savage Daniel, of Coaley, Gloucester, pig 
dealer. (Mr. G. Chilton, Exchequer office, 
Lincoln’s inn; and Mr.T. Oakey, Gloucester, 

Senior J. of Alverthorpe, York, clothier. 
= Lee, Wakefield; and Messrs. Sykes and 

nowles, New inn. 

Schaar C. of Prince’s street, Cavendish 
square, tailor. (Mr. Lane, Lawrence Pount- 
ney hill. 

Smith M. of Chariton, Kent, rope-maker. 
(Mr. Magnall, Warwick square, Newgate 
Street. 

Smith J. Manningham, Bradford, York- 
shire, cotton merchant. (Mr. Evans, Hatton 
garden, and Mr, Crosiey, Bradford. 


Bankrupts. 
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Sidford J. Caine, Wiltshire, auctioneer. 
(Messrs. Frowd and Co. Serle street, Lincoln's 
inn; and Mr. Moore, Meiksham, Wiltshire, 

Shaw R. of Stoke-upon Trent, Stafford, 
merchant. (Messrs. Walthall and Ward, 
Newcastle-under-Line; and Messrs.Price and 
Williams, Lincoln’s inn. 

Sheperds G. Cannon street road, St. 
George’s in the East, oilman. (Mr. Wilde, 
Castle street, Faicon square. 

Spicer J. late of Folkestone, Kent, mari- 
ner. (Mr. Rippon, London road, South. 
wark, 

Stork J. of High Holborn, dealer in four. 
(Mr. Fitzgerald, Leman street, Goodman's 
tields, 

Stevens C. Billericay, Essex, baker. (Mr. 
Cutting, Bartlett’s buildings, Holborn. 

Sater G. Broad street, Bloomsbury, victu- 
aller. (Messrs, Aldridge and Smith, Lin- 
coln’s inn. 

Sykes J. of Queen street, Cheapside, sugar 
factor. (Mr. Bovill, New bridge street, 
Blackfriars. 

Swan G. Newcastle-upon Tyne, grocer. 
(Messrs. Bell and Broderick, Bow Jane, 
Cheapside; and Mr. Seymour, Newcastle- 
apoo-Tyne. 

Swann W. Salop, breeches maker. (Mr. 
Bucknall, Albrighton, Wolverbampten ; and 
Mr Griffiths, Great James street, Bedford 
row. 

Taylor C. Bristol, silyersmith. (Messrs. 
Vizard and Hutchinson, Liacoln’s inn; and 
Mr. Harris, Small street, Bristol. 

Teideman W. sen. and W. Teideman jun, 
Portsmouth, tavern keepers. (Mr. Poulden, 
Portsen; and Mr. Shelton, Sessions house, 
London. - 

Thacker J. now or late of Bary St. Ed- 
munds, Suffolk, brandy merchant. (Mr. 
Haynes, Fenchurch street, 

homas J. Llanbrynmair, Montgomery- 
shire, flannel manufacturer. (Mr. Bigg, Hat- 
ton garden, London; and Mr. Marsh, Lianil- 
does. 

Thomas T. late of Charterhouse square, 
jeweller. (Messrs. Jones and Roche, Co- 
vent garden Church yard. 

Thomas J. Horsham, Sussex, brandy mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Reardon and Davis, Corbet 
court, Gracecharci street. 

Tugwell l. of Horsham, tanner. (Mr. Os- 
baldeston, Little Tower street. 

Tosiey R. late of Hampton-Wick, Middle- 
sex, maltster, (Mr. Holmes, Great James 
Street, Bedtord row. 

Turmer R. of Kingston-upon-Hull, grocer, 
(Mr. Martin, Hall. 

Vaux J. of Cushion court, Broad street, 
broker. (Messrs. Barrows and Vincent, Ba- 
singhall street. 

Wilson J. Ossett, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 
clothier. (Messrs. Clarkson, Essex street, 
London; and Mr. Clarkson, Waketield, 

Wales C, H. Vigo lane, Piccadilly, printer. 
(Messrs. Anstice and Cox, King’s Bench 
Walks, Temple; and Mr, Thompson, Stain- 
ford. 

Ward R. Luke’s Head, Old street, victnal- 
ler. (Mr. Wilde, Castie street, Falcom 

uare, ' 

Whitebrook W. Crutched friars, wine mer- 
cheut. (Mr. Sheppard, Dean street, South- 
wark, 

Wright J. sen. of Great Russell street, 
Bloomsbury, upholsterer. (Mr. Patten, Cross 
street, Hatton street. 

Wylie Hl, of Mitre court, Aldgate, mer- 

30% , 
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chant. (Messrs. Blont and Bowman, Old 
Bethlehem, New Broad street. 
Total bankrapts this month .... 138 
Ditto last month....cccceeseoees 88 
Increase 50 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Brushfield 1. V, Barking, Essex, glazier. 

Caffin Timothy, Bristol, rectifier of spirits, 

Edwards T. Fenchurch street, cotton mer- 
chant. 

Cheetham J. Heaton Norris, Manchestes, 
check mwanutactarer. 

Pearson R. Tenterden, Kent, draper. 4 

Smith J. Huaslingden, Lancashire, corn 
dealer. 


DIVIDENDS, 


Arton J. Driffield, Yorkshire, grocer, 16 

Oct. 

Alcocks J. Nettlebed, victualler, 5 Oct. 
Austin T. Chester, innkeeper, 23 Oct. 
Anderson J. Stockport, Chester, draper, 30 

Oct. 

Berry J. Manchester, calico printer, 13 


ct. 
Batie A. Newceastle-upon-Tyne, grocer, 15 


cl. 

Bennett J. Plymouth. haberdasher, 3 Nov, 

Beesley F. and T. Owen, Rood lane, wine 
merchants, 5 Nov. 

Brown J. Little Eastcheap, cheesemonger, 
3 Nov. 

Paster J. Strand, tailor, Oct, 27. 

Bonlwr G. Charing cross, coach proprie- 
tor, 10 Nov, 

Bonner F, H. Fleet street, stationer, 3 
Nov. 

Bryson D. New road, dealer, 10 Nov. 

Ball B, J. jun. Kensington, coach maker, 
10 Nov. 

Bennett T. Liverpool, merchant, 27 Oct. 

Buige J. Castie Carey, Somerset, stocking 
maker, 29 Oct. 

Brewer T. Baldwin’s gardens, Gray’s inn 
Jane, tinplate worker, 10 Nov. 

Ber.idge W. Maiden lane, Cheapside, ho- 
sier, 3 Nov. 

Broadfield B. H, 
boat builder, 10 Nov. 

Browne J. and J. Bowell, Liverpoo!, mer- 
chants, 12 Nov. 

Browne J. Liverpool, merc!ant, 12 Nov. 

Blackburn W. Leeds, woolstupler, 14 Nov. 

Coleman J. Liverpool, biscuit baker, 18 


Stourport, Worcester, 


ict. 
Christian W. Liverpool, attorney, 1% Oct. 


Crean E. Margaret street, Cavendish 
square, carpenter, 5 Nov. 

Coulthard J, Bucklersbury,warehouseman, 
24 Nov. 

Claney W. St ny’ A axe, merchant, 3 Nov. 
— C, East Faricigh, Kent, dealer, 5 

ov. 

Curtis, Worcester, linen draper, 13 Nov. 

Duckworth [. Pasbold, Lancashire, victu- 
aller, Oct. 15. 

D.n-daie J. Kingston-upon-Hall, dealer, 30 
Oc 


t. 

Dreweatt T. Marlborough, Wilts, tallow 
chandler, 25 Oct. 

Devenish A. and H. Newpert, Villier’s 
strand, upholsterers, 12 Oct. 

Dafficid G. York buildings, Bermondsey 
new road, wool carders, 3 Nov. 


Dividends. 





tNov. t, 


Davidson J. East India chambers, Leaden- 

hall street, merchant, 3 Nov. 
J. Pall Mall, hatter, 10 Nov. 

Davies T. Haverfordwest, mercer, 15 Nov. 

Elliot T. St. Paul’s Covent garden, tailor, 
30 Oct. 

Eustace W. Little Carter lane, Doctor’s 
comrons, cabinet maker, 10 Nov. 

Elverton H. City of Bristol, money scrive- 
ner, 17 Nov. 

Emmett . J. and J. Emmett, Gerrard 
street, tailor, Nov. 

Forster R. High street, Bloomsbury, cheese« 
monger, 8 Nov. . 

Good T, Kingston-upon Hall, shoemaker, 
26 Oct. : 

German J, Aldermanbury, hosier, 3 Nov. 

Gibson J. Liverpool, tailor, 9 Nov. 

Hinde J, Bucklersbary, wholesale grocer, 
23 Oct. 

Hall E, Rochester, tailor, 17 Nov. . 

Hall F. Jermyn street, Westminster, cord- 
wainer,3 Nov, 

Hunt R. Nottingham, mercer, 17 Oct. 

Holton R. Backs, maltster, 27 Oct 

Howell W. Glamorgan, shopkeeper, 23 

t 7 


Hey T. Fleet street, dealer in spiritous li- 
quors, 3 Nov. ° 
Hale U. and H. Haggard Hale, Birchin 
lane, oilmen, 27 Oct. 
Holton R. Bucks, maltster, 27 Oct. 
Hutchinson J. H, Oxford street, victualler, 
13 Nov. 
. Howse J. Wantage, Berks, carrier, 10 
ov. 
am T. Borough, Berwick-upon-Tweed, 6. 
Ov. 
Hoad W. Fareham, Hants, butcher, 3 Nov. 
oo G. Woodbridge, Suffolk, beer brewer, 
2 Nov. 
Jetferys N. Pall Mall, jeweller, 6 Nov 
Ivory J. Mark lane, broker, 27 Oct 
Keiry J. Long acre, haberdasher, 23 Oct. 
Knight E. Horslydown lane, lightermany 
27 Oct. 
Klugh G, Haymarket, tailor, 10 Nov. 
Lance C, Grosvenor place, baker, 23 Oct, 
Lloyd S. Paddington, grocer, 30 Oct, 
- Lindill W. Leeds, spirit merchant, 10 
Ov. 
a Lincker J. Liverpool, woollen draper, 10 
NOV. 
Lucas N. and C. Berke, Pancras lane, mere 
chant, 10 Nov. 
Leo J. Manchester, merchant, 3 Nov. 
Lives J, Upper Queen street, Rotherhithe 
a Greenland dock, smith, 13 Nov. 
o arsh R, Rayleigh, Essex, linen draper, 8 
ec. 
Moss J. jun. “Berks, timber merchant, 26 


Oct, 

M‘Dowall W. Tottenham court road, Mide 
dlesex, linen draper, 23 Oct 

Matthews J. Hertford, mealman, 27 Oct. 

Macleod W, Upper Crown street, West- 
minster, army agent, 10 Nov. . 

Newcombe J. Exeter. victualler, 9 Nov. 

Newnum J. Bishopsgate street without, 
linen draper, 3 Nov. 

Oidham J. Milton, Soffolk, 
Nov. 

Petrie J. Kempton and J. Ward, Hanworth, 
dealers, 3 Nov. 

Prime J. and J. Smith, Skinner street, ho« 
siers, 27 Oct. 

Pears S, Bread street, warehouseman, 13 


Nov. 
a D. Bishopsgate street, hatter, 10 
OV. 


grocer, 2 
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Perkigs A. Lincoln, grocer, 23 Oct. 

Parke W. Liverpool, porter dealer, 
Oct. 

Potts-L. Bristol, cavler, 6 Oct. 

Payn J. Southwark, army contractor, 5 

ov. 

Parker M. York . shopkeeper, 1 Nov. 

Phillips T. Lombard street, merchant, 5 


24 


ov. 

Perkins J. Cheapside, stationer, 5 Nov. 

Popplewell J. and J. Jepsom, Pountney 
lane, brokers, 10 Nov. 

Parr R, Watling strect, wholeBale haber- 
dasher, 10 Nov, 

Penn J. Leather lane, oil and colourman, 
17 Nov. . 

Parnell R. Newent, Gloucester, tanner, 1 
Nov. 

Payler T. Greenwich, merchant, 

Raley T, and J. Lunt, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, common brewers, 16 Oct. 
on” R, Bedford square, stable keeper, 23 

t. 

Rooke T. Hertford, farmer, 6 Nov. 

Roper R. Houndsditch, timber merchant, 
10 Nov. 

Richardson A. St. Dunstan’s hill, Tower 
crams vietaoiion 13 Nov. 

Rothery T Leeds, woolstapler. 14 Nov. 

Rickman W,. Northampton, linen draper, 
10 Nov. 

Shevill W. Burrett, Wapping, dealer, 13 


ov. 

Soanes R. Mark lane, provision merchant, 
10 Nov. 

Steadman G. and J. M’Lean, Lamb street, 
potatoe merchant, 23 ict. 

Sweeiing J. Oid Bond street, tailor, 23 Oct. 


Shafe J. Shoe lane, copper plate maker, 23. | 


Oct. 
Silverlock H. Southampton, linen draper, 


Oct. 

Stevenson I. Snow’s fields, Bermondsey, 
Wooistapier, 23 Oct. 

Symonds J. Oxfordshire, horse dealer, 16 


Skelton J. B. Spitalfields, merchant, 23 


Oct. 
Shilliber H, B. Plymouth dock, auctioneer, 
24 


Spring R. Lincoln, mercer, 5 Nov. 

Seager P. S. Keut, dealer, 10 Nov. 

Spencer J. Mile End, victualler, 6 Nov. 

Storey J. and K. Storey, St. Margaret’s bill, 
Southwark. linen drapeis, 6 Nov. 

Skinner D Newington Causeway, cabinet 
maker, 3 Nov. 

Scott J. Strand, bookseller, 1 Dec. , 

Tutin B. Chandos street, Covent garden, 
cheesemonger, 20 Oct. 

Troutbeck W. H. Minories, victualler, 3 
Nov. 

Taylor M., J. Latham and E. Beicher, Li- 
verpool, merchants, 13 Nov, 

Turner P. Market Raisin, Liacoin, grocer, 
13 Nov. 

Valentine R. and J. Valentine, Milk street, 
warehousemen, 27 Oct. 
are W. Spital square, silk weaver, 30 

t. 

Watson Messrs. J. and J. Preston, Lan- 
cashire, cotton manufacturers, 13 Nov. 

Weale P. Kington, Hereford, tailor, 5 

ov. 
Wardman T, York, calico manufacturer, 24 


t. 
Wood T, Sheffield, merchant, 24 Oct. 
Wilcocks T. Exeter, tallow chandler, 1 


Nov. 
Wright C, Aldgate, tobacconist, 3 Nov. 


Dividends.—Certificates, &c. 
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Williams W. Lad lane, victoaaller, 27 Oct, 

Wallis J. Fleet street, engraver, 3 Nov. 

Welis T. and G. O, Tuke, Bankside, South. 
watk, timber merchants, 1 Nov. 

Ward J, Kernuondscy, brewer, 4 Nov. 
Weightman T, Newgate street, mercer, 17 
Nov. . 

Weightman W. Birmingham, mercer, 10 
ov 

Waters B. Fineh lan and Holloway, bro- 
ker, 10 Noy. 

Young G. and G Glennie, Budge row, 
Walibrook, merchants, 10 Nov. 


CERTIFICATES, 


_ Aydon L., W. Elwell and S. Elwell, York, 
iron foanders 

Arwstroag F. Salisbury street, Strand, wine 
merchant. 

Aldridge R. Nailsworth, Gioucester, clee 

ier . 

Brickwood, Rainier and Co. Lombard 
street, bankers, 

Brown W. Liverpool, tailor, 

Barrow R. Long Dean mill, Wilts, paper 
makers. 

Barnes H. Wolverhampton, milliner, 

Briggs L. London rvad, St. George’s fields, 
Shoemaker, 7 


Cobliett f. Uxbridge, grocer. 

Clark W. Water lane, Tower street, mer- 
chant. 

Chadwick J, Bredbury, hat menufactu- 
rer 





Chadwick A. Bredbury, Chester, hat ma- 
nufacturer. 
Criichley J. Nottingham, draper. 
Croudage J. Kingston-upon-Hull, cheese 
factor. 
Dysvun S, Huddersfield, merchant. 
Douglas W. Ware, Hertford, cheesemon. 
| ger. 
| ~ Egerton E. Duval’s lane, Holloway, Mid- 
| dlesea, Turkey merchant. 
| _ Elstrand D, and S. Valley, Kingston-upon- 
Hall, merchants. 
Emmet A, J. and J. Emmett, Gerrard 
street, Soho, tailor. ~ 
Fea J, Crown court, Threadneedle street, 
merchant. 
Fell H. Watling street, warehouseman. 
Foster W. Great Grimsby, Lincoln, mer- 
chant. . 
Gee W. Hampstead road, stone mason. 
Hinde J. Whitechapel, nplate worker. 
Holtham J. Gloucester, wine merchant. 
Hackworth M. Felling, Durham, anchor 
smith. 
Hirst H, Lingars Wood, York, clothier. 
Hewett T., J. Dowding, and J. Hewett, 
clothfair. 
Henning D. Leicester square, upholsterer, 
Johnson J Kingston upon-Hull, carrier. 
Jackson J. Bermondsey, woolstapler, 
Jamieson J. Liverpool, ship broker, 
Keys J. J. Gilt street, Limehouse, mer- 
chant. 
Kerigan J. Liverpool, shoemaker. 
Lye G. and E. L. Lye, Bath and Warmine 
ster, Wilts, carrier. 
Lifford W. Shadwell High street, rope 
maker. 
Laws le Neve G. Ipswich, Suffolk, draper, 
Matthews J. Hertford, mealman, 
Merton J. Kingston-upou- Hall, dealer. 
M‘Gough G. Liverpool, leather breeches 
maker, 
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Morris J. Chepstow, Monmouthshire, shop 


eeper. 
Martell J, L. Lower Thames street, met- 
chant. : 

Murton J. Kingston-upon-Hall, dealer. 

Nelson J. Liverpool, merchart. 

Norton J. Bloxam, Oxford, intholder, 

Newman W. Cornhill and Savage gardens, 
insurer. 

Nobes J. and W. Nobes, South Sea common, 
green grocers, 

Price R. and W. Cross, Bristol, merchants, 

Phipps R. Maidstone, Kent, linen draper. 

a J. Borough, Aylsham, Norfolk, 
Milier. 

Pawlett D. Nottingham, tallow chandler. 

Porter T. Union court, merchant. 

Rayner J. Homer street, 8t. Mary-le-bone, 
builder. 

Roberts G. jun. Height, Almondbury, cot- 
ton manufacturer. 

Rogers M. Tooting, Surrey, victualler. 

Sweet W. Excter, serge maker. 

Scott J. B. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer. 

Sykes W.White lion street, NortonFalgate , 
@eed factor. 

Sharp C. B. Birmingham, factor. 

Sowdon J. and J. Hodgson, Leeds, oil mer- 
chants. 

Trott D. Old Change, calico printer. 

Twallin J. Ludgate hill, innkeeper, 

siseney J. Bishopsgate street, merchant. 

Tyndale J. Circus street, Mary-le-bone, 
commission br kers, 

Wilson S. Westmoreland place, merchant. 

Whitlam ©. Market street, Newport mar- 
ket, potatoe merchant. 

Wilson J. jun. and J, Williams, Long acre, 
éoach makers, 

White i. Manchester, iron liquor maker. 

Ward T, Kingston-upon Hall, merchant, 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


E. Jones and J. Day, of Apple tree yard, 
York street, St. James’s, wholesale perfu- 
Miers. 

J. Morris and J, Trokes, of Hereford, com- 
mon carners, 

1. Nation and F, Rackham, of Lombard 
Street. 

S. Gough and T, Gough, of Bristol, mill- 
wrights, 

KR. Clayton, J. Slater, sen. J. Slater and J. 
Slater, jun. of Leeds and Yeadon, West Rid- 
ing of York, merchants. 

W. Fvenis and U, J. Strange; of Bath, 
grecers, 

J. Schofield, J. Foster, T. Foster, and J. 
Seaton, of Howden, York, bankers. 

J. Seaton, R. Seaton, J. Foster and T, Fos- 
ter, of Sciby, York, bankers. 

W. brounger, G. Brounger, and G. Apsey, 
of Houndsditch, slopsellers, 

J. Ralfs and J S. Spearing, of Yarmouth 
Mill, Isle of Wight, millers, 

_J. Clark, of Balderton, and E, Hales, of 
Newark-upon Trent, Nottingham, wharfin- 
gers. 

_W. Tolherst and T. Apps, of Appledore, 
Kent, tailors, 

W. Woolley and R. Wild, of John’s row, 
Brick lane, Old street, flock manufactu- 
rers, 

W. Simpson and J. Simpson, of Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, schoolmasters. 

_W. Champion, W. Nibbs, J. Champion and 
3 Champion, of Upper Thames street, mer- 
chants, 


Partnerships dissolved. 





[Nov. 1, 


W. Duncan and J. Taylor, late of the towm 
of Jeremie, in the island of St. Domingo, 
West Indies, merchants. 

W. Stamford and M. Smith, of Norwich, 
woollen drapers. 

J. Tarner and T, Wheelwright, of Wood 
street, Cheapside, surgeons, 

J. Ashworth, E. Ashworth, T. Haslam, 8. 
Haslam, J. Hasiam, and R. Haslam, of Bol- 
ton-le Moors, Lancaster, muslin manufactu- 
rers, 

W. Whittington and G. Carr, of Sheffield, 
York, wire workers. 

J. Mickle and W. Roberts, of Great Rus- 
sell street, Covent garden, tailors, 

J. W. Elam and J. Grainger, of Leeds, and 
T. Proctor, of New York. 

T. and 8, Dunsford, ef St. Mary axe, wine 
merchants. 

W. Hudsom, R. Ransom and S. W. Blen- 
cowe, of Manchester. 

F. C. Creswick and P, J. Trovey, ef Noble 
street, Cheapside, silk manufacturers. 

J. Christall and J. Apsey, of Rotherhithe, 
sail makers. 

R, Clark and G. Clark, of St. Mary-at-hill, 
coal factors. 

F. Barber, J. Genn and T. Barber, of Shef- 
field, factors. : 

J. Billingsley, W. P. Jillard, J. Spencer and 
E. White, of Oakhill, brewers. 

J. Heming, of Arrow Mill, and T. H. Mil- 
burn, of Alcester, Warwick, millers, 

T. Rhodes, of London, and J. Hobson, 
of Manchester, Manchester warehousemen. 

J. stead and N. Watsen, of Foster lane, 
Cheapside. 

M. White and F. Moxon, of Gainsborough, 
Lincoln, hair dressers. 

B. Fyre and J. Gibson, of Sheffield, file 
manufacturers, 

J. W. Francis and G. Brown, ef Vauxhall 
wharf, Lambeth, coal merchants. 

W. Gibson, J. Broadfoot and T. Moffat, of 
Lancaster, 

W. Ritchie and J. 5. Rains, of Wapping 
wall, biscuit babers- 

R. Bloxam and T. Burton, of Aulcester, 
Warwick, surgeons. 

S. Lingard and J. B. Hounsfield, of Mane 
chester, cotton manufacturers, - 

J. Poulain, J. Levesque, J. Poulain, jun. of 
Old street, Middlesex, brewers, 

L. Phiilips and J. Phillips, of Exeter street, 
Strand, glass merchants 

J. Downes and W. Moss, of Liverpool, 

R. Brabant and J. Boys, of St. Alban’s, 
llerts, bankers. 

W. Harvey and T, Harvey, of Wymond- 
ham, Nortolk, maltsters. 

J. Porter and J.Grey, of Blue Anchor road, 
rope makers, s 

J. Grellier and T. Reed, of Tooting, Surry, 
surgeons, 


D. Beddine and J. Townsend, of Howford. 
buildings, Fencharch street, auctioneers, 

B. Renshaw and O. Fincham, of Shadwell, 
tailors. 

J. Sowden, ju. and W, Sowden, of Thwaite 
Mills, Rothwell, York. 

T Edwards and T. Scrivener, of Bermond- 
sey, lighte:man. 

W. Stead, A. Lee, and B. Pearson, of York, 
woolstaplers, 

T. Bolton and I. Purdew, of Sea Brook, 
Stafford, iron and coal masters. 

J. Poole and H. Moult, of Manchester. 

R. Mallison and J. Dyron, of Berreybrow, 
York, clothiers. 
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R. Jackson, R. Lowry and T. Scarrow, 
jun. of Carlisle, manufacturers. 

T. Cartwright and W. Smith, of Lane end, 
Stafford, millers. 

J. Bell, G. Bell and W, Bell, of Manches. 
ter, merchants, 

E. T. Waters, 8. Weaver and T. Herbert, of 
Pernambuco. 

R. Shuttleworth, R. Shuttleworth, W. 
Whitworth and N. Whitworth, of Rochdale, 


Partnerships dissolved, 
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E. Shaw and J, Masons, of Bradford, Wilts, 
salt merchants, 

J. Campbell and A. Campbell, of Man- 
chester buildings, Westminster. 

M. Clementi, J, Banger, F. A. Hyde, F. W, 
W. Collard and D. Davis, of Cheapside, mu. 
sic sellers. 

H. Kirckman, T. Brindle, W. Brindle and 
J. Badger, of Bolton le Moors, Lancaster, 





Lancaster, colliers. 

E.S. Neale and J. Cadwallader, of Cheap- 
side, shawl manufacturers. 

J. Armytage, jun, G, Armytage and J. Ar- 
mytage, sen. of Lightcliffe, Halifax, cotton 
and woollen card makers. 

G. Robinson, of East Retford, and T, Bed- 
ford, of West Retford, Nottingham, corn 
dealers. 

“G. Evans and J. Mendham, of South- 
wark. 

J.Horsford and J. C. Hopke, Ratclige 
= » Middlesex, surgeons. 

. Stokes, T. Stokes and D. Smith, of Cose- 
ley. Stafford, iron masters. 

. Peters and G. H, Yarde, of Topsham, 
Devon, campeane. 

W. Hubble, of East Grimstead, Sussex, and 
W. Buck, of Godstone, Surrey, millers, 

J. Hall, 8. Oakden, and R. Marriott, of 
Daventry, Northampton, bankers. 

R. Heath, E. Bill and J. Davis, of Man- 
2. oat . iron fi ders. 

J. Fisher, sen. and J. Fisher, jun. of Strat- 
ford, Essex. 

J. Dixon and W. 
street, bakers. 

J. Gillot, W. Gillot, T. Ryails and W, Ry- 
alls, of Sheffield Moor, York, razor manu- 
facturers. 

G,. Gardiner and J. Brecknell, of St. John 
street, West Smithfield, iroumongers. 

J. Howson, L. Howson and G, Marding, of 
Winchmore hill, bakers. 

R. Peckover, W. Harbur and W, Bullar, of 
Ipswich, salt dealers. 

J. Plater and G. Harrison, of Baldwin’s 
place, Baldwin’s gardens, Holborn, board 
makers. 

S$. Pybus and J. Ward, of Woolwich, whar- 
fingers. , 

. Craven and S. Boid, of Perceval street, 
Clerkenwell, stonemasons. 

M. Mattey and W. Bosley, of Worcester, 
hair dressers. 

J. Mosely and W. Moseley, of Burslem, 
Stafford, earthenware manufacturers. , 

J. J. Hood’ and H. Warington, of Miles’s 
lane, Cannon street, wine merchants. 

W. Horsley, G. Handy, and W. Wanklin, of 
Worcester, mercers. 

R. Perkins, of Dodworth green, York, and 
T. Lambert, of Hall green, York. tanners. 

T. Hodson, T. Hayter, T. Howell and C, 
Furness, of Mark iane packers, 

J. Williamson, S. Welis and J. Izard Pryor, 
of Baldock, Hertford, bankers, ‘ 

J. Stammers, jun, and T. Lloyd. of New 
eourt, Crutched friars, corntactors, 

WB. Stewart and T. Lansdale, of Duke 
street, Manchester square, haberdashers, 

W. Steward, A. H. Steward and J. Thacker, 
of Bury % Kdmund’s, beer brewers. A 





Rice, of Fenchurch 





makers. 

J. Fraser, 8. M‘Gillivray, and J. Tulloch, 
of Suffolk lane. 

R, Smith and R. Cooper, of Gun street, 
Spitalfields, silk manufacturers, 

J. Flounders und J. T. Morley, of Hudders 
field, York, linen drapers. 

H. Cole and W. Simpson, of Peterborough, 
merchants. 

F. Skidmore and J. Parker, of Clerkens 
well green, working jewellers, 

J. Reid and G. Irving, of Langholm, 
Dumfriesshire, manufactarers of thread. 

R, Orford and M. Greaves, of St. Martin’s 
lane, plumbers. 

J. Hargrave and J. Paul, of Lombard 
street, umbrella manufacturers. 

T. Roscow and R. Roscow, of Sherborne 
lane, brokers. 

3. Thorne and R. Collins, of the Broad, 
way, Blackiriars, cheesemongers. 

LE. Chadwick, S. Chadwick and T. Soddon, 
of Manchester, cotton dealers p 

W. Slater, of Great Bowden, Leicester, A. 
Mee, of Ketterine, Northampton, J. Fox, of 
Harket Earborough, Leicester, J. Mitchell, 
of Kibwerth Beauchamp, Leicester, Jer, 
Laundon, of Kibworth Beauchamp, and J, 
Berry, of Market Harborough, coal mer. 
chants. 

W. Burridge, sen. W. Burridge, jun. and J: 
Burridge, of Portsmouth, and J. Drayton, of 
Lyme Regis, Dorset, merchants, 

T. Dunstan, D. Hichinbotham, and W. 
Morley, of Watling street, warehousemen. 

W. A. Hay and C. Woods, of Prince’s street, 
Hanover square surgeons, 

T. Cassin and J. Shute, of Bristol, recti- 
fiers, 

T. Boldron and C, Boldron, of Whitcombe 
street, stable keépers, 

Wm. Arrowsmith and J. Arrowsmith, of 
Prescot, Lancaster, brewers. 

C. Parker and J, Collier, of Manchester, 
liquor merchants, 

J. Richardson, T. A. Terrington and Geo. 
Rodwell, of Sculcoates, York, brewers. 

R. Brown and J. Ardron, of Sheffield, 
merchants. 

J. Hudswell, J. Thorp and G. Gardner, of 
Spita! square, Nor:on tailgate ; 

W. Hainsworth and J. H ‘ritage, of Wat- 
ling street, sik manafactorers, 

M. Atkinson and R. Masen of Linceln, so- 
licitors, 

Fr, T. Waters, 8. Weaver and T. Herbert, of 
Pernambuco, 

W. Ayieu and J. Cherington, of Moor- 
fields, upholsterers. 

J. Hebson and J, Elliott, of Carlisle ban- 


kers. 
J. Bullard and J, Alidridge, of Maidstoye, 
Kent, hoymer. 





ee i eee 
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(Nov. 1, 


SCOTCH BANKRUPTS. 





SEQUESTRATIONS, 


BAIN Nicholson, merchant, in Dumferm- 
line; creditors to meet in the Royal Ex- 
change coffee house, Edinburgh, 15 Oct. and 
7 Nov. 

Bryce Alex. and Co, merchants, in Glas- 
gow, and A. Bryce, as an individual part- 
ner thereof; creditors to meetin the Prince 
of Wales's tavern, in Glasgow, 21 Sept. and 
19 Oct. 

Comb J. paper maker at Balgray, near 
Gla-gow; creditors to meet in the Prince of 
Wales’s tavern, Glasgow, 14 Sept. and 1¢ 
Oct 

Fider D. merchant in Glasgow; creditors 
to meet in the chambers of Benjamin and 
David Mathie, 5 Sept. and 23 Oct. 

Grieve H. vintner, in Edingbargh; credi- 
tors to meet in John’s coffee house, Edin- 
burgh, 9Oct. and 6 Nov. : 

Hall J. upholsterer, in Glasgow; creditors 
to meet in the writing chambers of Messrs, 
M'‘George and Lawrie, writers in Glasgow, 
15 Oct. and 1@ Nov. 

Lang G. manufacturer, in Glasgow ; credi- 
tors to meet in the Black Bull inn, Glasgow, 
20 Sept. and 18 Oct. : 

Letiiam W. portioner and coal agent in 
Westimuir, near Glasgow ; creditors to meet 
in the house of Mrs. Sutheriand, vintoer, 
Gallowgate, Giasgow, £1 Sept. and 1¢ Oct. 

Liddell W. merchant, in Dumbarton; cre. 
ditors to meet in the Prince ef Wales’s ta- 
vern, Glasgow, 24 Oct, and 28 Nov. 

Longmuir J. and Co, merchants, in Glas- 
gow, and of J. Longmuir and Andrew Far- 
quhar Gray, partner of said company, as 
individuals; creditors to meet in the Black 
Bull inn, Glasgow, # Oct. and 5 Nov. 

Masterten D. smith, in Dumfermline; cre- 
ditors to meet in the house of Duncan 





Bi Clcilan, vintner, Dumfermline, 9 Oct. and 
ov. 

M‘Donald J. merchant, in Inverness; cre- 
ditors to meet in the Mason Lodge in Inver- 
ness, 15 Oct. and 5 Nov. 

Papillon C, merchant, in Glasgow; credi- 
tors to meet in the house of James Cur, vint- 
ner, Glasgow, 5 Oct and 2 Nov. 

Sayer N. merchant, in Glasgow ; creditors 
to meet in the Prince of Wales’s tavern, 
Glasgow, 6 Oct. and 3 Nov. 

Seton J. jun. nursery and seedsman, in 
Grieff; creditors to meet in the house of 
Mrs, Allan, vintner, in Crieff, 12 Oct. and 9 


Nov. 

Scott W. upholsterer, in Edinburgh; cre. 
ditors to meet in the Royal Exchange coffee 
house, 9 Oct, and 6 Nov. . 

Smith R. and W. haherdashers, South 
Bridge street, and R. and W. Smith, as indi- 
viduals; creditors to meet in the Merchants?’ 
hall, Ediaburgh, 20 Sept. and 25 Oct. 

Scott J. feuar and farmer, and late distil. 
ler in Tuiliallan, at Kincardine; creditors to 
meet in Dewar’s inn, Kincardine, 19 Sept. 
and 10 Oct. 

Taylor J. grocer and spirit dealer, in 
Cross causeway ; creditors to meet in John’s 
coffee house, Edinburgh, 19 Sept. and 17 


Oct. 7 

Veitch Messrs. Andrew, Thomas and Wm. 
mill masters and victual dealers, at Kirket- 
tle; creditors to meet in the Royal Exchange 
o— house, Edinburgh, 19 Oct. and 1% 

ov. 

Wilson W. manufacturer in Langholm; 
creditors to meet in the house of Francis Be- 
aisie, vintner, in Langholm, 31 Oct. and 14 
Nov. 

Wilson J. and Co. merchants, in mew hy 
creditors to meet in the writing office of Mr, 
John Anderson, writer in Glasgow, 12 Oct, 
and 2 Nov, 








Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stock, Fire Office Shares, &¢. 


Staffordshire and Worcestershire, 7491, 19s. dividing 40l, nett per annum.—Swansea, 1651. 
the last dividend 8]. per share.—Thames and Medway, 5¢l. 10s. premigm.—Monmonthe 
shire, 31. per share half yearly, 1351.—Crand Junction, 2971. to 2951.—Kennett and Avon, 
4el. 401.—Wilts and Berks, 58!.—Hudderslield, 301.—Rochdale, 551.—Ellesmere, 73l.— 
Lancaster, 91.—Worcester and Birmingham Old Shares, 38],—West India Dock Stock, 1661. 
—London Dock, 1251. 1221, 1231. 10s.—Commercial Dock, 671. premium.—Giobe Assurance, 
1261. per share—Imperial Assurance, 76—East London Water Works, 2151.—West Mide 
dlesex Water Works, 1401.—Kent Water Works, 511, premium.—Vauxhball Bridge, al, dity 


count. 
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Importations at the Port of London, from 20th Sept. to 20th Oct, 1810, 


SILK. 
Rougemand and Co...-..--+ ee 
Princep and Co, re eee 
Doxatt and Co, os. see. eeees 
J. Vere and'Co; - +6. seeeees ° 
D. Le Pereira’: . ss. evweees 
C. and J? Robinsons «..+-- +++ 
Haldemand and Sons «--+-+++ 
F. Sapte and Cuce+++sees eee 
F. Mamet) ¢ 2x8 9:0.0 0.000 eceee 
Gandolf and Co. ++++++++-2+ 
J. Heath tees aren eeeeee eos 
A. and A. Favenc----- ececes e 
Cazenove and Co--+++++.eeeee 
Martin and'Co, ..+-+-....- ° 
FLAX. 
TONS 


T. Wilson @teccesecses 
C. Morgan -e-eseeeeeee 8 
G. Tddd +++2.-.05 boose 178 
C. Page seer -sesereeee 
White andCo--.-++-- 





Oswell and Co. --+++++. 220 
J. Sally and Sons-+---+ 80 
R. 3s Young eeeeeee eee 5O 
Groffhul and Co, -+---- 40 
J. F. Schroder -+-++++ - 40 
Oom and Co, «++ -+++++ 10 
S. Drewe and Co, ----- . 
J. Metcalf :++ee----eee 54 
J. Mackie «+++-+-+-- s 20 
Thornton, brothers +--+ 105 
G, Bailey -+++-++e0es - 50 
Hilbers aud Co.---- este 50 
Heyman and Co, ---++- 13 
J, Rapp «+++ bocseceme 20 
T. Fellows «-+-+0-+00-- 40 
C. Metealf-----+.> eevee 35 
J, Overbeck ++++seeeee Q 
T. E. Brown «e-eessess 6 
Rucker and Co,-+++++++ 13 
J. Mirac-++++++- eccece 10 
F- Fellows--++++-+++ oo §0 
Ww. Freme eteeeee eee 70 
Je L. Gries o+-seeeseeee 50 
H. Siffken -----+-++>- oe 
Evebom and Co. ---+-» 10 
1656 














Rew. Thrown, SILK, Rew. Throws 
840..- D. Duveluz -++---sseee- oodd memese §=6100 
4850-- 2430 J. Mottenx and Co.+++++4++++ 4320+- 1270 

17400. -22400 C. Wootlam and Co. ------- + 1000-- 1000 
2940-. 850 Norsa and Cocce-se sssceees 150++ ae 
S50-- 150 J. F. Schroder -ceseesesccces ames $00 

++ 1700 W. and J. Hove +-+-scecsece ames 150 

3300. -10400 E. Gwatkin «---cesccccceees 192062 me 
1800-- 200 M‘Donrnell ---+-++> ecccccce ammmce S600 
1950-- 6150 N. and J. Pattison --.----.-+ 1720-- 3850 
4830-- 4280-_ W. Jamieson --.--- coeeceds 400-6 ae 
1800-- 3200 Brandon and Son-+++++-+ecee aommmee 3000 
3300-- 900 —— ee 
6710+. 6850 62640 70920 
3660.- oe 

HEMP. SPANISH WOOL. 

TONS. cwrs. 
Mellish and Co, ++-%-- i111 } A. Schmach «+eeeesess & 
C. Morgan «++see+sses 3 | Simeon and Co----- soe 197 
G. Todd +++++e+++++ee+ 460] R. S, Young eeseesees+ 400 
Oswell and Co, -+++++++ 19} Bainbridge--+++++se+0+ 45 
Thornton ---..- eveeee $90] J. Cole and Co,ee+++ee+ 268 
Greffhule and Co..+--+++ 60 Potts and Co, e++eeees 120 
J. F. Schroder «+++++++ 60] Waring and Co.eess++-- 20 
R. James eee tere sere 6 RH gson see eereere 60 
Simeon and Co,+.+++++ 3 Amyand and Co. ~---«-+ 40 
J, Ramsey -+---;- sees 60] Kershaw and Co.+++++- 84 
S. Thompson eee eeeee * 120 J. Osborn seers reece 100 
White and Co, -++--.++ 60 —_ 
J. Klingender-++++-.+++ 250 2223 
Eneborn eeeeee weeeeeee 60 —— 

G, Bailey «++++ss-eee 80 RAGS. 
T. Wilson «+ e+sse-+++ 480 TONS. 
Rucker and Co.--+--+++ 135} A. G, Milme ----+-++++ 7 
J. Metcalf -.-+++++00+- 6] Whiteand Co, -+-+«+-» 3 
J. Z. Gries ++++e+++ee+ 35] Williams and Co, -+--++ 5 
— D. Ross ere eee eee eee 20 
2319 | W. Wilson---++++-0++2 2 
Ross and Co, +++++++-5 8 
SPANISH WOOL. Lark and Co.ecs-s-e00e & 
cwts.| J. Greeand Co. «-«e++ 2 
Wilson and Co, .-..+++- 260} G. Fiese and Co. «+++++ 22 
J. Pearson -+-escccccce 138} J.P. Hagodam coceseese JQ 
Bergaroche: --.-- teeeee 102 | Sellins and Co. ++++-+-- 20 
Amy and Co,+eseeseee* 10} T. Pearson --+eeseeeees 5 
Pieschell and Co. +-+-++ 22] Twemlow ---++---+++. 3 

J. Greigesssecceseeses 15] J. Bamier-------++-- now & 
Butler brothers--+.;--+ 10) Groswenor and Co.------ 9 
Saltér and Co.-..+ss005 15 — 
Pieschell and Co, «+---+ 90 15 

, Garcias and Co--...--- 220 qua 


Arrivals at Liverpool since our last. 


Prom America, 53 vessels—West Indies, 29—Norway, 6-—Swedea, 26—Prussia, @—Russta, 4—Brazil 
2—Azores, 1— Mediterranean, 7—Newfoundland, 2——Africa 4. .T 


6—Bahama 2—Portugal, 1—Spain, 


he ae with valuable cargoes of wine, rym, hemp, tar, flax, wine, tottus, tobaceo, and Baltic 
produce. . 
Vol, Ve 
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Average Price of Corn throughout England and: Wales, taken from the London 
- Gazette, for the Week ending 20th Oct. 
Wheat>ccccccccccccescedsseces 11s, 


Barley ee reessereresesroseseess 47 


Oatmeal ore seeee ereeteee 51 








Ashet, Penrl and Pot, tows +++ e=s 465 | Rape Secd, bush, «+++ +++ testes 1260 
Barilla, ton, seeeeeeeeereeeecee 270) Rasins, Sun, cwt++-+- Cecceere 11,560 
Brancty, Gals, ceceeesereew eee eeees 98,400] Raisins, Sinyrna, casks seeeeeee 370 
‘ Brimstone, tous eee reese seeore 120 Rill ewtl.cs..0.5 eeees cee 10,509 
Bristhesy doz, Ibs, see eee ne eeeeee 12,1295 Rain, crialls, «+ +e e eee eeeevere oe 120,c00 
Butter, tous ssseecceereceenee 1420] Siik, Tsrown, tbs. se eeeccegege 62.60 
Coffee, bagses scree ence eeereeeee 4798 » Raw, ls. er eee- + teeenene 70.920 
Cork, CONS coeccere eee weseeeee " 970] Smalts,-bos, --s+-+eee op eeereces 15,600 
‘Cotto, Ihs.es ee eeeeee weeceeees 760,000] Sagar, hhds. +oreeseeeeeeeneree 216,500 
Currrants, casks +++eeerereeeeeee 1215] Tallow, tems: ceceeees eee mee meee 2050 
Flax. tODs «+++. ee ereeee ee eeeeeee 1676 Tur, bare 0c ce cetee ete ee ee etovabee 1810 
Flax Seed, barrels++++++++++++-- 610| Tobuccd, Irs, +6 sere rere eet eee 6,700:000 
Hemp, LONS sccererereeereeweres 2819 Wheat, qs. tees wee see’ “esoes 780 000 
Liuseed, GIS. cocssereeccerceccece 18,620 Wine, galls. scesscccessecsees 5,616,100 
UMadder,. cwt, ooreeeccegeerecceees 3710] Wool, ewts, Spanish ttt eetaeee 2999 
Oil, Olives, LOUS+ eee eee ewer erences 1810, ides «. saeereee te tee eer eseee 38,000 
Rays, toms. cseeeeeeee oe eeorscese 152 Cachineal. The, ccccece . ; 8640 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
f Tuesday, , Tuesday, » Tuesday, ; Tuesday, 
2 Oct. 9 Oct, 16 Oct, 23 Oct. 
AMSTERDAM, 2 Us. ++ eee} 33. 0 33. 0 33. 0.1.38. a 
Ditto atsight «++eeee cece cence $2. 2 32.0 32. 31 2 
Rotterdiin, 2 Us, «++++-+eeees 10 0 10 0 9 14 9 14 
Hamburgh, 2) Us.+e+e+s--ee et ma: 51 Oo so 8-9 80 2 
Altona, Qh ce devereccvecevers 30 10 "31 1 su. 10 30. S$ 
Paris, 1 day’s date shee eeeeeeee 21 6 a Oe 41 6 20 «16 
Ditto, at sight seeeecceceeceees 21 10 20 «OO 21 10 2t O 
Bourdeaux-++e+esee seers ereee 2). 10 91 1 tO. a, 2 
Madrid... - +--+» Effective++++-- 43 43 422 42z 
Palermo-+++++++++in papersse+ee 122 125 125 125 
Cadiz oecteccececesseedeoneeey 39 ‘ 39 89 39 
Bilhoaw ooeeccccsesseeceeee eee eee “et; 41 41 
L.culiort ‘oreeseccceredeesensees 54 58 58 53 
Gena oe veccewcccscesssecees 55 58 54 54 
Venice vocceccsecces ee ee eeeeenne 52 . 54 52 52 
Naplessccseseseeeeercecectenes 42 42 12 42 
Lishonn coeceser eee eeeeeeeee eens 6BE 6S 67 67 
Oporto ceseeeeeee eee ereeeereces 664 G&S | 684 i 
Rio, Janeiro eoecccereseeses cece 72 72 | 7? 72 
Miatitsn ce ceee ccc eceeserencecces 59 59 59 61 
Gibraltar eccecceseecescecoees | 37 374 3t 39 
lh el ta gi 9: 93 of 
Clark eevee ccewecewececereces . 10% 104 wy 10} 
New Dollars 5s, 8d. per oz, Omnium 54 Discount. 
Agio ot the Bank on Holland, 4 per Ce ut. 










































HAY AND 
ST. JAMES’S MARKET, 
May ssseees soscsee Sf? F © to 10 
Clover seeccscsoeee 810 O — 10 
Straw eee eee 2 10 0 — 3 
WHITECHAPEL, 
Ifnysesereereeneee rf 7 0 a= 10 








1810. & & 

1d. | Pease o-e05. coe cece eovcce eooe 51 2 

10 | Rents 60sc6ees cocesse baweies 534 

Chat vee cc cccce: vecccevcce eseee 29 9 

9 | Beer or Big coon ee eeeccccccecs 35 0 

STRAW.---Per Load. 

Clover -ecssececeserses £8 O — 10.0 

HO! Straw ccccccccces cose @ 204 ae7 8 6 
om SMITHFIELD. 

10 | Hay -scccccescccceece . £10 = 2 0 

CUUGEG ccccetesescossre | GO awe BY SC 

10 | Straw ceeecccoerevceeses 2 1Q sé 

















































1810.] . Markets,; &e. 


PRICE OF COALS, 20th Oct, 
Newcastle-«+eese eeee 45 OF -— GO Of Cinders «0+ ceceeeeees 
Suuderiand seers sees 48 G6 — $52 O. Other Coals oe +eeeceee 
Delovered at 12s. advance on the above prices, 
COKN bACHANGE.— Price of Gram, 2ork Oe. Es 10. 
Wheat -ecceececsecree eons GO tO 941 Boilers Cogepee cecces 
fine, ««+++0rseecess 98 102 | Gry seeecceececeemeeperece 
» Superfine, ++-+--++e* 104 106 | Beans, old, + reeceeeeenecee 
Rye vereeeceeecseerereeees 40 eh iva ctudenssh> soncdeues 
Barleg +++ ++e+eeeseeeeee coees OF GO 1 Daads 000 0 cccdvowe se cicn cones ue 
fine, Aeeeeecereeeee 45 BRA Palands' 640. cciadocevesovce 
Bhale  cccccvcsocesesccccess 7 G0 I 'Fine Floats «oss ccescccedocs 
White Pease --+-+-++-se0- GU 90 'T BSroonds «owe dle vvecteds ced 
Per sack of 5 bushels, or 280 th. } Ray anesce d sees 


Friday, 26.h Oct. 1810. 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. NEWGATE AND LEADEN HALL. 
To sink the Ofal, per Store of 8lbs. By i he Curcass, 
Beef ccdsescospecces--ea 4.50 26 4 Beef, sec scacprecccccoee. 4. @ 
WMettde HF sociccieees | $:,0 B 4A Mutton .o0- cece ccccecs il 
Venl ccccceccciecccesces, @ 6 Gi VeERi cdodeic be ccececece 4 
Park, ‘coccodveds cvccoes (Gi 6 DEE clebbscdetdedncces > oO 
Batth cocctsccccccdcce . oo Lamb ° Oe, 4 


P RICE OF Vk »p S.— Borough. 

. Kent, bags, -+++++++++++ £5 0 to 18 | Kent, POCkELs, ¢0+ +e 00s £5 0 to 

Sussexeccccccccccceeee £40 — 10 | SUSSEX +e eee ceesecoeeels HAWS ame. 
Fsvex -- scene ee - 5 10| Essex Farnham, ..--62 9 10 .—- 


Average Price of Brown or Muycov - Sugar 47. 03}. perowt. exclusive of, Customs 

















and. Excise payable thereof. --T. Nettleship, Clerk of the Grocer’s Company. — 
From London Gazette of 27th Oct. 1810. 


SCOrCH MARKEts,—EDINBURGH, OCT. Lm. 


Meal market Tuesday. | Prices of Méat, &c. ; Kees. a. a Newel 





Oatmeal, per bolls, of | Beef, per lb... 08 7 a O Q | Grassmerket, oe a 
First per bell .. oe ll Od | Mutton se os 0 8 a O Q | Sheep and Lambs, 1900, foper st. 
Becond ce oe “at 6 | Veal cs of 0 9 a Ole Sinking Offats.. iis 684d 0 
Third oe oe oe 8 ® | Pork ee 0 Bao Cattle, 4@ .. «2 AL Oa? O 
First, per peek .. 6 | Lamb per qr 3 6 a 5 O | Milk Cows sold readily, 

Bart “h meal 3 Kaw hides, per st.10 0 a 10 6 | Horses sold briskly, 

Peasemveal : | Bue we = ib. : 6 a : e Coals, p. cart of 12 owt 880 @ 103 


Qyartera Loaf { 
DUNDE i M. AAU FAC 1 RES, OC 1 12. 

Linens. { Yarns, Per spi. | Kiga ‘Thiese SRE Aoe Bia 86 
Sail-cloth, No. 1......05if a 16 3f Sib, Lint hanc-spun. 46 7a 48 | Drajuna Cut......e.e. Wa 1% 
Ilemp Cotton Bag 2 : Sdoe, Mill-spon ......4 11 a5 0 | Letoau ..ceeee 74a %5 
Sire VEZ. coccesces 5 Ga5B8 | Narva, it head, oo a 00 

7int Osnaburs hse. - see . 2uG4 | Archangel..c.cccccccces UO a 00 
FEW BO dncnccociscesce SM. 2 GO gecceesceeee 6 BAGO | Hiemp. 
BO. GO 04h 0.00006) cosecp F ED. covcescecees fa 7 10) Petersburg clewn,....+ L.48 a 70 
DO. Risen socrccoccccen 9 BD FH Grats do, ccces coon 828 a 6 | Do. halfclean ....e000 956 a 57 
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ALUM English .  j22 10 0/24 
Roach . | 118 Of 0 
Almonds DarbaryBitter] 3 15 0; 4 
——--——— Sweet} 4 5 | 4 
a —- Jordin . i8 0 OO 
Valen‘ia 5 0 Oo 5 
Annatto Fleg Q 1 10;0 
- Spanish . 0 4 90 
Argol Bolw.&Rhe. white} 6 10 0) 6 
—— Fiorence White | 6 0 0) 6 
—~—— Re 45 15 O70 
—— Naples White -|4 0 00 
——- Red . .| 3°15 OF 4 
Ashes Amer. Pearl, | 2 18 0) 0 
wee Pot best] 2 15 0) 2 
-—— Barilla Teneriffe | 2.12 0) 2 
— Spanish |» O OF 0 
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—— Russia Pot. . 2 5 YO 
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te italian] 1 10 of 0 
Yellow Turkey! 4 10° 0; 0 
Brendy Pest §. | 1 7 Of! 
Inferior 1 6 ol l 
Brimstone Fercign Rof35 0 037 
Bristies HogRussia und}i4 0 0| 0 
Archangeldo. [14 10 0) 0 
Koniaogsberg do.|15 0 0} 0 
CAPERS, Prench. 2 0 oS 
Spanish . 3.0 O16 
Cochinea! Sa. Garbled| 1 8 0} 1 
hast Ludia Oo 4 O10 
Cocoa West India. 6 3 13 0} 4 
—Carraceafor Export | 5 31 0) 6 
Coffee W. I. very ord. | 2.12 0| 3 
- ord. | 3° & O} 3 
mid.} 3 15 O| 4 
_— —_ sy 4 7 O4 
ee fine | 410 «0S 
Mochaor EastIndji8 0 ¢}20 
—~Java . - 15 0 O16 
Copper, unmanufac, 317 6,0 
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Japan. “19 0 OO 
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OCT. 26, 1810. 


( — eng 


B. signifies Barrel ; Bl. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C.112ib. D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H.-100, and of Deals 
120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons; anda £ Chest of Oil 30 Flasks, or 4 Gallons; Lt. Last, or 
Rarrels of Pitch, coutaining 314 Gallons each; Q. Quarter, of 8 Bushels; T. ‘Ton or 20 owt; 
Tu, Tunof 252 Gallons.—Norte, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 138 Gallons ; 
Bucellas and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons; Madeira per 
Pipe cf 10 Gallons; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 Gallons; 
Rhenish per Aum of 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hozshead of 57 or 53 Gallons ; (ail Increase 
and Decrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil is sold per Luu of 252 Gallons; Olive, 
Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons, 

N. B. The Duties which are paid by the Importers are included in the following Prices, and the 

Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. 
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i é | Domingo. ..| 0 .1 
He £\ Martinico | 0 4 
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—~| DYER’S Woud, Bar W.|28 
~t Brazil . 125 0 
| ———-——Brazilet 115 0 
ane | Cam Wood}45 0 
| ———Fustic 38 ¢ 
~~} ———Zant or young [20 0 
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C.; Sanders Red . ./55..0 
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a i Hepatic or E. [.}11 11 
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IbiAntimony Crude . | 5 0 
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—)Balsim Capivi . 0 3 
—|——— Peru 0°9 
—j——— Tol a 0 8 
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< ca Red. | 0 16 
~— Yellow . 0 5 
—i/Porax, refined E. 1. .] 418 
—} English 0 2 
—|| —— unrefined or Tinc.| 4 10 
—| Camphire Refined | 0 6 
| —————= Unrefined .J28 0 
—!Cantharides P | 0 43 
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Carlemoms (best) . 0 iSticklack . ° 
Cassia Buds by 6 0 |. Snake Root . 
Fistula W. 1. | 5 0 \Soap, Castile or poate 
preiich 3 guea . 0 Soap, Yellow. 
Casior Ou p, bot. 141b, : 0} b Mottled 
Coculus ‘ndicus. at 0 |C. f —— Curd ° 
Colocyuth Turkey. . 3 6 0 | tb.}Spermacct: refined . — 
Columbe Root . a4 0 Salnatinds West Indie 
CreamofTartar . . 3 0 Tapioca, Lisbon . 
Exsence of Bergamot . 0 |b. turmeric, Beagal . 
me Lavciier ‘ 0 [fb China . . 
——— Lemon . a 3 }——- oe West India . 
Origanum Verdigrise Wet . e 
——~-—- Rosemary ‘ Dry . 
Gallangal, Fast India . Crystallized 
Gentian Rvuot . Vitriol, Roman . d 
Giuseng. EBONY, Black Rose [24 
Gum Ammo, Drop —— Green. {12 
— Lump —|| Elepht. 70 to 901b each 28 
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